Proceedings of Convention, Architectural League of America. 
Exhibition of Architectural League of New York. 
New York Central’s $70,000,000 Improvements. 
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EDITORIAL 
Proceedings, Convention of the A. L. A.— 
ings. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK EXHIBITION...... 
By Wm. Martin Aiken, Architect. 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
Report of Committee A. L. A. 

THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS AND THEIR INELUENCE 

Ld Cs eo DESIGN 
By W. B. Jenney, Architect. 

THE Sy RAR OP ae, PARTI 6 5 Fike ovec ictiescveccnd 
By T. M. Clark, Architect. 

me “e EREPROVEMENTS. PART VI. accccccccccccctidecece 

Albert Kelsey, Architect. 
salon ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN OFFICE BUILD- 
ING, PART V 


The Signing of Build- 


By J. Pickering Putnam, Architect. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF THE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
rr ots, nds anh cnepcdedpetwatietts coekon 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ARCHITECT AND CLIENT 
NEW YORK CENTRAL’S TERMINAL WORK................... 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
INDEX TO VOLUMES XLV AND XLVI, 


Ter ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee) 


Tee e ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


following reading pages. 
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NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO. 





J. Ww. TAYLOR 
MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. Telephone 1g00 Harrisca 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 





Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 








TI 


Passenger 
and Freight 


Chicago Office: 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELEVATORS 


“THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


Railway Exchange Building, 9 Jackson Boul. 


CHICAGO 

















JOSEPH F. STURDY 


Crossman & Sturdy 


Formerly , 


287 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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REGISTERED 


MISSION FINISHES 
ENAMELS 
AND INTERIOR FINISHES 


WERE USED IN 


SCHWAB’S NEW HOME 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB'S $5,C00,000 RESIDENCE THE FINEST IN AMERICA 


ADELITE 











Copyright, 1905, by M. HERBERT 








OUR FINISHES WERE SPECIFIED 


1. They can be relied upon to produce uniform shades. 

2. They are high class goods that are economical in their longevity. 
BECAUSE—,' They are used in thousands of dwellings and always satisfy the owner. 

4. They are the product of a company that is the pioneer in wood finishes. 


We make everything in the wood finishing and p.int specialty line, and can match up to any sample. 
Our “Architect’s Standard Stains” booklet shows our finishes on real wood panels—all the new and standard finishes 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Osorio s 


THE AD-EL-ITE PEOPLE CHICAGO 


DEPT. AB 

















4,500 TONS OF STEEL ERECTED IN LESS THAN 50 DAYS 
“i ion | oi hes ee 


+ 
7 








The above is 
the record 
established 

by us 

on section B, 

7 ' ee : of the 
ae ll] : FIRST 
re =. NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG., 
Chicago, 
and illustrated 
by the 
accompany ing 
cuts, 








Let us make 








% ; > ~ ~ . Z % see a record 
7 be SCS Za yo ; for you. 
mS a a View Taken June 18, 1904. 
CHAS. VOLKMANN & CO. cenerat contractors 
Tel. Central 6068 Suite 22, 184 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Light That Never Fails __ 
BAR-LOCK 


“3” POINT PRISMS and “ARCH PLAIN” LIGHTS 


IDEAL PAVEMENTS FOR MAXIMUM GLASS AREA, 
VAULTS, CELLARS, GREATEST REFRACTION, 
FLOORS, SKYLIGHTS, ETC. Wrought Steel Construction; Water-tight. 


For further information or name of representat.ve in your section, address 


AMERICAN BAR-LOCK COMPANY 
26th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Any person usirg or selling any infringement of this Company’s patents will be promptly prosecuted. 


Offices and Works: 
CAUTION. 


Light- COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


(ILLUSTRATED) _ , : 
PROTECTIVE PAINT FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF STEEL AND IRON WORK. | 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


| Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City USA. 
































houses 








DRAFTSMEN WANTED DRAFTSMEN WANTED 


I need two good Draftsmen, one for WANTED: Four Architectural Drafts- 
_ general working drawings, the other for | men of experience, steady positions. State 
On the coasts of the United States | preliminary work, including perspective | salary. 


are all painted chiefly — with | rendering. RUBUSH & HUNTER, 
OXIDE OF ZINC (%5%). if R. H. HUNT, Architects. 
Architect. Chattanooga, Tenn. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





such paint is the only kind that 





will stand sea exposure in all cli- 
mates, will it not still better stand 

the milder exposure on an ordi- ORNAMENTAL 
nary dwelling? High grade pre- 
pared paints are all based largely _ 

on OXIDE OF ZINC, which 

makes them beautiful, durable, ees a 


economical. 





STAIRS 
SEMI-WEEKLY STORE FRONTS 
FREE SOLID, VESTIBULED 

Our PRACTICAL PAMPHLETS: SPECIAL TRAIN ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 

“The Paint Question,” a 

i FENCES RAILINGS 
saci liaiaaia ot. Louis and City of Mexico CES AND 

“Specifications for Architects,” IRON 
“Paints: Why, How and When,” MOUNTAIN 


“French Government Decrees.” ROUTE SIDEWALK LIGHTS 
Texas & Pacific, International & Great Northern 


and the National Lines of Mexico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. seinen 
ARR WUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 

EXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
Ghe THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS ws 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 

COMPOSITE STATEROOM 

OBSERVATION, DINING 


New Jersey Zinc Co. | Sms smiiieteitom AP! Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 


H. C. TOWNSEND 

















GEN'L PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ‘~. SAINT LOUIS ». Established in 1860 


22d St. cnd Campbell Avenue 





We do not grind zinc in oil. A list 


of manufacturers of high grade zinc 
paints will be furnished on appli- CHICAGO 


cation. 








Telephone Canal 115 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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The Coulson Patent 


It is Our Duty to Tell You 


About the good points of the NATURO 
CLOSET because the knowledge will 


prove of advantage to yourself and to 
your clients. 


This closet, named the NATURO on 
account of the fact that its use assists 
nature in keeping the body heaithy—is 


Store Front Construction so constructed that cleanliness is a 


necessity—cannot get out of order and 





makes the most practical, complete and modern store combines with its own special features 
front, and enables the merch:nt to display his goods to all the best qualities of other water 
the best advantage. closets. 

It is specified by the leading architects for both new 


and remodeled store fronts, and recommsended by THE NATURO COMPANY 
Plate Glass Insurance Companies. 
Explained in detail in our 


“ ” booklet—may we send 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “D 300 cata Salem, N. J. 


J. W. COULSON & CoO. ae 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















“Unit” Girder Frame “Unit” Socket 


PATENTED 


The Frame is delivered as « : \ A NS mS S =i 
= \ ‘ tS nS SH 


PATENTED 


Tie ‘“ Unit” Socket sup- 
pete the “Unit” Girder 
frame so that the center of 
acton ot Keinf rcing Metal 
is exactly located beture con- 


one complete unit, all mem- 
bers properly spaced and 
ridg:dly attached for the re- 

inforcing of Beams, Girders, | 




















— y PATENTED 











Arches, etc. Semin «uit 

; _ ? Bottom Line ' ¢) SOCKET creting. 
— yay! phir g Metres section UNIT GIRDER FRAME of Beam CENTER The “Unit” Socket is always 
Bar, but acomplete reinforce- ay = for supporting 
ment for Beams, Girders, etc. shafting. 





[F you desire a fireproof factory building or warehouse, you can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. less than steel fire proofed with terra cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same in each case. It will cost 
10 per cent. more than slow burning, but will save one-half the rate of insurance. 
The construction will be more durable and lasting, as it neither rusts nor rots; having no joints, there is no vibration. 
To accemplish this result, use the “Unit” Girder Frame, ‘Unit’ Sccket and local labor. Catalogue mailed upon request. 


UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CO., 1439,commonweaith PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


APPROVED BY THE N. Y. AND PHILADELPHIA BUILDING BUREAUS 























TREES anp SHRUBS 


in sizes suitable for giving 
immediate effect. 
Prices right. Catalogue 
free on application. 
Weare pleased to co-operate 
with architects in laying 
out grounds. 


PETERSON NURSERY 


506 W. Peterson Ave., CHICAGO 


City Office and Landscape Dept., 
1301 No. 108 La Salle St. 


JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 





Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 





SKYLIGHTS, TILE, SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING... 
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THE CHEAPEST GOODS 


Do not always cost the least 


Established 1844 


Peerless 


Miortar 


Colors 


Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable 
Their Ultimate Cost is Therefore the Lowest 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Send for Samples. 


PHILADELPHIA 





THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


(Costs $2.75 to $6.75, according to size) 


The NEW (Clay-Process) method of Duplicating 
or Printing Letters, Specifications, Circulars, Quota- 
tions, Drawings, etc. 100 Perfect copies from each 
writing (Pen or Typewriting). We are spending 
$100,000 t» tell vou about it. We help systemize your 
oftice. Write Now for illustrated bookiet. 

Durkine, Reeves & CO., Mirs., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg,Pa. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 





WITH CUDELL 
winNour WATER 4 TESYPHON 






SiS25.8 
F. E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
@ work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PoLIsH known for 
HARDWOOD FLOORS. 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 

House Furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
is a superior finish for 


Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors. 














We make more than 200 Steel Ceil- 
ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
148-page Catalogue. Write for copy 
if you are interested. Awarded the 
only Gold Medal at St. Louis, 


BERGER’S 
“Classik’’ Steel 
Ceilings 


We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
ties. Send us your plans. 




















THE BERGER MFG. CO., Casten. my) 


= A 10-5 
THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


83 to o1 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 








31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Manufacturers 


also 


is at your service for the prep- 


National Fire Proofing Company 
All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 
Engineers and Contractors for 


the Fireproofing of Buildings 


Our engineering department es free 1.600,000 tons 





aration of complete plans 


New York, N. Y.. 170 Broadway 





and details for fireproof work — 2 gr my located near 


For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


CHICAGO, ILL., Hartford, Building 
Boston, Mass.,840 Old South Bldg. Wasuincton, D.C., Colorado Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exch, 
PITrsBuRG, PA , Sessemer Building BALTIMORE, MD., Calvert Building 


the large cities 











Plan now on seeing Yellow- 
stone Park, ‘* Wonderland of 
the World.”’ The finest coach- 
ing trip in America. The 
greatest of Nature’s wonderful 
phenomena on every hand. 
Geysers, mud pools, tinted 
terraces, magnificent moun- 
tains and bracing and invigor- 
ating mountain air. The best 
of hotels and accommodations. 
Write for ‘Wonderland 1906,”’ 
six cents. It tells about the 
Great Northwest and Yellow- 
stone Park. Go via 


GARDINER GATEWAY, 
the Official Entrance, and the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY. 


ToC. A. MATTHEWS, G.A,P.D., or 
208 S, Clark St., Chicago. 





NEXT SUMMER’S VACATION 





St. Paul and Minneapoiis to the Pacific Northwest. Write for particulars, 
A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 




















THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works : CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUtS. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Porcelain Enameled 


“Standard ; Factory Fixtures 


















“Standard” Plate P 629 






The close attention now given to the sanitary equipment of factories requires that fixtures of utmost durability and depend- 
ability be sfectfed and installed. A second qualification is that such fixtures must bear a maximum amount of usage (often 
careless usage) with minimum amount of repair and attention. 

Most architects and builders know from experience that only “Standard” fixtures fully meet all these requirements, Our 
catalogue P is a complete index to sanitary equipment of every description. 

Write for our special catalogue “ Modern Sanitary Appliances,’’ showing complete line of factory fixtures. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. srs... 






















Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEA4AR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING 








The improved washer protects the balls against mois- 
ture and dust. 

For sale by leading hardware dealers. 

Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago 























SODERLUND 


ANTI-SCALDING 





Detail of Main Stair Railing, Penobscot Building, Detroit 


SHOWER VALVE Donaldson & Meier, Architects 


Operated by one handle with or with- 
out Douche Valve for 


Floor, Ceiling or Wall The Winslow Bros. Company, 


Connections — a 
ALL DANGER OF SCALDING ELIMINATED —— 
For Condensed Catalog See 


“SWEET’S’” INDEXED CATALOG OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 









Ornamental Iron 
Chicago, Illinois | 


Complete catalog upon request ~a n d B r oO n Zz e 
Union Brass Works Co, .%::. Boston, Mass. 


ALL BRANCHES | CRANE CO. SELLING AGTS, 
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“Giant” and 
“Red Metal” 
Sash Chains 


This cut illustrates one of 
many high class buildings 
in which our chains are 
used. We are the origina- 
tors of SASH Chain as a 
substitute for cord. Our 
Chains are “STAND- 
ARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the 
leading architects and are 
specified by them % 


Samples of chains on application 


The Smith 6 Egge 
Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A Winter 
Trip Abroad 


In 60 Hours 


“The Only Way” 
To 


CUBA 


Beyond the Snow Line 


Land of perpetual summer and 
“luxurious rest.’ 


THE HAVANA LIMITED 


Via Chicago & Alton, Mobile & Ohio Route. 


Train de luxe—of club, library, bath-room 
and barber shop cars, ‘dining ear, Pullman 
drawing-room and Pullman compartment 
sleeping cars, with sun parlor and observa- 
tion platform. Leaves Chicago every Fri- 
day at3 P.M. over the Chicago & Alton, and 
St. Louis at 9.40 P. M. over the Mobile & Ohio, 
transferring passengers at 3 P.M. Saturday 
right at the docks in Mobile to the magniti- 
cent, twin-screw, ocean-going steamer, 
‘Prince George,” of the Munson Line, 
“aaa h reaches Mav ana at sunrise Monday 
morning—only 60 hours out from Chicago. 
The fastest time via the best route, with an 
unequaled service all the way thr ough. 


Round Trip Rates include berths and meals 
on steamer. Havana Limited service begins 
Jan. 5, but travel will be heavy and reserva- 
tions should be arranged for now. 

For full particulars address, 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
G. P. A. Chicago & Alton Railway, 
Chicago. 














COLD DRY AIR 


Sy Cold Storage ana 
Cooling Rooms 


a 


















































We, 7 hospitals, hotels, 
iy ICE | and public 
a == == institutions. 
el a o gi = ’ 
ceed = Butchers’, 





ns grocers’, beer and 


























+ —\\} creamery coolers 
——_= + —— for all purposes. 
Northey’s Patent Catalogue. 


Northey Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 























POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 





CHICAGO 


WORKS AT PULLMAN 























CRANE VALVES 








Business 
Men 


Prefer The California Limited 
when they travel between Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

It's quick—Only 68% hours. 

It's luxurious — Compartment and 


observation Pullmans, dining car and 
buffet-smoker. 


And Harvey serves the meals. 








Daily service begins early in Novem- 
ber—until then, semi-weekly. 


All os facts, if you address Passenger Dept. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago. 





All the Way 
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Refrigerating Machines 


Any size from 200 Ibs. to 25,000 Ibs. for 
Residences, Flat and Apartment 
Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals, Etc. 


Specify our sanitary refrigeration and get lower and 
more even temperature at less cost than using ice 
Manufactured by 


The Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
BE. E. SAVAGE, Western Representative 
1104 Republic Building, Chicago 

















Chomas’ Acme Air Purifying 
and Zooling System 


PATENTED 


Cleanses Air—Governs Humidity —Cools Air 
HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS, RAILWAY COACHES, STEAMSHIPS 


THOMAS & SMITH 


Designers and Builders 
47-39 South Carpenter St. 
CHICAGO 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York, 288 Hudson St., Cleveland, Hickox Bldg, 


Cincinnati, Mercantile Library B!dg., _Detroit Majestic, Bldx., 
St, Paul, Endicott Bldg., St. Louis, Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LAKGE CITIES Postal Bldg. 


General Offices 
































Life is Precious 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 


Specify the Kirker-Bender 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 








It is practically perfect. The lame. blind, sick. 
women and children all come down through it 
with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 
use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 
ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 
Dow Wire & {ron Works 


Louisville, Ky. 























The Roebling System of 
Fire-Proof Construction. 








HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 





THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Fuller Bldg., Broadway and 234 St. 906 Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





A.A. ABBOTT &CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
(nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE cut opposite shows a finished NEVER-SPLIT 
SEAT which leading architects are specifying 


It is the strongest and handsomest seat made. 
It never splits or cracks apart at the joint. 
It is the only sanitary wood seat on the 
market and it can be cleansed without dirt or 
filth gathering in the joints. 








An Iron Bolt Binds Every Joint 


Never-Split Seat Company, 


CATALOGUE 





Specify Never-Split 


Evansville, 


Seats 


Ind. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 15try OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, Ill., Postoffice as second-class matter. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00. 


All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


PRESIDENT ‘ ‘ FRANK Mires Day, Philadelphia. 
First Vice-PRESIDENT Cass GILBert, New York. 

SEcoND VICE-PRESIDENT : : Witiiam B. Munpie, Chicago. 
GLENN Brown, Washington, D. C. 


) James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
AUDITORS P ‘ “ fl “ 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
Ropert Sreap, Washington, D. C. 
Boarp OF DIRECTORS FOR 1906, 


For Three Years.—Alfred Stone, Providence; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 

For Two Years.—W. A. Poring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; Merritt J. Reid, San Francisco. 

For One Year.—Charles F. McKim, New York; Geo. B. Post, New 
York; R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Architect’s Club, U. of Ill. 


York. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Milwaukee Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The San Francisco’ Architectural 
The Toronto Architectural Club. Club. 


The George Washington  Univer- 
sity Club. 

The Twin City Architectural Club. 

The National Sculpture Society. 


The Pittsburg Architectural Club. 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A, 
The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. 
The Detroit Architectural Club. The National Society of Mura! 
The St. Louis Architectural Club. Painters. 

The Washington Architectural Club. 


ErRNEstT Jonn Russet, President, St. Louis. 


Next ConventiON aT Wasutncton, D. C., 1907. 


Kach convention of the association empha- 
Proceedings of sizes the wisdom of the attitude of the Ar- 
ae chitectural League of America toward the 
important questions before the profession. 
The more generally that the objects of the association be- 
come known, the more generous recognition it is accorded 
by the older established societies and their individual mem- 
bers. ‘The younger association is quite willing to leave 
the ethies and questions of professional practice to others, 
and to concentrate its endeavors upon two subjects— 
Civie Improvements, the great movement that the A. L. A. 
claims with considerable justness to have inaugurated ; 
and the Education of the Architectural Draftsman. These 
were the subjects of two remarkable papers presented at 
the convention. That on Civic Improvements by the com- 
mittee of which Frederick S. Lamb is chairman, was a 
complete résumé of this widespread movement. ‘The paper 
on Education was in the form of the report of the com- 
mittee of which Prof. Newton A. Wells is chairman. The 
intelligence displayed in securing the information con- 
tained in this report, and the care and thoroughness 
shown in its arrangement and tabulation, can not be too 
highly commended. ‘The facts presented are sure to have 
much influence upon the courses of instruction in archi- 
tecture of our universities and schools. ‘The entertainment 
of the convention by the Architectural League of New 
York, the National Sculpture Society and the National 
Society of Mural Painters will be long remembered. The 
opportunity to visit and examine in detail, under such 
favorable conditions, many of the best examples in New 
York of architecture, sculpture and mural painting was 
greatly appreciated. 
Since the circulation by Tit INLAND Ar- 
The Signing =CHITECT of the leaflet entitled, “Honor to 


of ’ . 39 as 
isin Whom Honor is Due,” there has been awak- 
ened much interest in the signing of build- 

ings by the architects who design them. An_ evidence 


of this interest was expressed by the passage of a resolu- 
tion offered by the Cleveland Chapter at the last conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects. This motion 
called for the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the desirability and best method of signing buildings and 
report to the next convention. Numerous replies to the 
leaflet have been received, representative of all sections 
of the United States. ‘These show an interesting unanim- 
ity of opinion in favor of credit to architects for their 
designs in connection with the completed buildings. It is 
found to be the custom of some architects of unquestioned 
standing to place their signs upon buildings in course of 
construction, and even upon temporary storehouses about 
such buildings. This practice is regarded by many as un- 
dignified and there are instances where such course has 
resulted in the disciplining of offending members by local 
architectural associations. This phase of the subject is 
the one likely to be most fruitful of differences of opinion. 
Mention will be made in these columns of such further 


suggestions and opinions as are received by this journal. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION 


BY WM. MARTIN 


Ihde Architectural League of New York had its origin 
T in the Architectural Sketch Club, which was formed 
in the fall of 1879 with a membership of Jess than a dozen 
draftsmen, all employed in the same office, all full of 
enthusiasm, all ambitious to excel some day in_ their 
chosen profession, and each one ready and willing to 
help his fellow. 

To this end sculptors and decorative painters were 
subsequently invited to join them and assist not only 
in mutual improvement but in interesting the public and 
in cultivating a general appreciation of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, and proving the interdependent 
relations of each for the complete success of any one of 
these three arts, by exhibitions and lectures; and so the 
Architectural League was formed. 

The Columbian Exposition of 1893 at Chicago was 
the first opportunity for the practical demonstration of 
this spirit and every one now knows with what loyalty, 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice the architect, sculptor and 
painter worked, side by side, day and night to produce 
the “White City,” which, although it has disappeared as 
completely as Carthage or Babylon, yet produced an im- 
pression that is now being felt from New York to San 
Francisco, from New Orleans to St. Paul. 

Many previous exhibitions of the League have shown 
a greater number of exhibits, but it has seldom happened 
that the three arts have appeared more intimately con- 
nected, and with a better general average. The position 
of honor in the twenty-first exhibition has been given 
to a study of angels, in blue and gold, for the decora- 
tion in the Chureh of the Savior at Philadelphia, by E. 
H. Blashfield, whose work, while always showing breadth 
and dignity of conception, great refinement of detail 
and most enviable skill in drawing, in this instance strikes 
a strong note in color, and is worthily supplemented by 
other crayon studies and photographs of the work of this 
artist. On the opposite wall of the Vanderbilt gallery 
are large photographs of the four noble groups, modelled 
by D. C. French, for the front of the New York custom 
house. 

In the center of each group is seated a female figure. 
Asia with drooping eyes sits erect, robed, jewelled and 
coifed; a poppy in one hand, a statuette of Buddha near 
the other, her feet on a foot-stool supported by skulls, a 
boy kneeling in the dust, two weary figures bending over 
on her left, and a great swirling tigress on her right. 

Africa, semi-nude, rests in the desert, asleep, one 
arm on the Sphynx the other on a lion. 

Europe, enthroned and crowned, has her right hand 
upon the prow of an armored ship, her left upon a huge 
volume; behind the throne appear the imperial eagles 
and other emblems of power. 

America, alert, seems about to rise, a torch is in her 
right hand, sheaves of grain lie in her lap, under the 
overhanging ears of corn sits an eagle, on the other side 
a kneeling figure directs the winged wheel, and in the 
background is a plumed Indian. 

The center of the west wall is occupied by “Progress, 
followed by Peace and Prosperity,” a ceiling decoration 


AIKEN, 


ARCHITECT. 


of importance for the National Park Bank by Albert 
Herter; facing it on the east wall is Kenyon Cox’s cartoon 
for “Agriculture,” in the lowa State capitol, which, even 
its unfinished condition, shows the hand of one accus- 
tomed to the handling of the big problems and to the 
distinction between decorative painting and mural deco- 
ration, 

Below this cartoon are three groups, in relief, of 
Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, by H. A. MeNeil, 
expressed with much of the feeling of the sculptors of the 
Italian renaissance; and beneath them a perspective draw- 
ing of the Grand Central Terminal Station, by Warren 
& Wetmore, who are here associated with Reed & Stem. 

The water color rendering of this drawing calls atten- 
tion to the varied and skilful methods by which many of 
the exhibits have been presented; similar in character 
are drawings for the office buildings, for the Senate (John 
M. Carrere), and for the House of Representatives (‘Thom- 
as Hastings), at Washington; for the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, 176 Broadway, New York, by Reed & 
Stem; all of these are full of sunlight and have an atmos- 
phere of their own that is very charming. 

The birdseye perspectives of Henry Hornbostel are 
very attractive and the details are most carefully and skil- 
fully indicated; quite as different but equally as interest- 
ing are the pencil sketches of Vernon Bailey Howe; the 
picturesque country house shown by Wilson Eyre, the 
cottage by Gay & Nash, others by Donn Barber, Budd & 
Emery, Kirby, Petit & Green, Louis R. Metcalfe, are 
examples of good pencil and brush work. 

John Russell Pope shows an admirable black and 
white of a design for a commemorative monument on 
the Great Lakes, also photographs of two summer resi- 
dences (one at Newport, R. I., the other at Roslyn, L. I.), 
which, with another by Carrere & Hastings (at West End, 
N. J.), certainly merit the palm for elegance. 

Maxfield 
characteristic designs, a title page in color, for “Italian 
and F. H. 
There are also several admirable birdseye persp%c- 


Parrish has sent one of his best and most 
Gardens” ; Bacon two of his excellent draw- 
ings. 
tive water colors of landscape architecture by Brinley & 
Holbrook, by Charles Leavitt Jr., by Snelling & Potter 
and by Lewis P. Hobart. 

The design for the proposed Hendrick Hudson Me- 
merial bridge over Harlem River in stone and iron, if 
executed as indicated will be a most welcome addition 
to the list of good bridges in this country, where the 
engineers (Boller & Hodge) and architects have coédper- 
ated. 

There are many good college and school buildings, 
as shown by photographs and by drawings of Allen & 
Collins, Cope & Stewardson, Delano & Aldrich, Cass Gil- 
bert, Raleigh C. Gildersleeve, McKim, Mead & White, 
Morris Jr., Parish & Schroeder, George B. 
Robertson & Potter and Walker & Morris, 
frankly Gothic in feeling. 

Several groups of drawings illustrate the work of 
architectural students at Cornell, Columbia, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Pratt Institute; from the Ecole 


Benjamin W. 
Post & Sons, 
most of them 
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des Beaux Arts (Paris), and from the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects, New York. 

Among the designs for churches and chapels those 
presented by Allen & Collins, Grosvenor Atterbury, Kirby, 
Petit & Green and by A. Durant Sneden, are the most 
interesting. There is the Saratoga Club House by Horace 
Greenley (rendered by Guerin), a fraternity house by 
Squires & Wyncoop, a New York club by H. J. Harden- 
berg, each one clever in its own manner and quite dif- 
ferent each from the other. 

Photographs of executed work often mean more 
the layman than do conventional drawings, and_ those 
of the exterior and interior of the residence of Capt. 
Larz Anderson (cousin to Hon. Nicholas Longworth), de- 
signed by Little & Browne, should not be passed un- 
noticed; and a remarkable photograph from life of a 
group of female figures, entitled “A Tale of Isolde,” by 
F. H. Hertzog (which has won European recognition), 
shows this to advantage; whereas those of the lunettes in 
the Minnesota State capitol by John La Farge are by 
no means so satisfactory, since here the decorative qual- 
In the cartoons for 


to 


ity of the color is altogether absent. 
stained glass which Maitland Armstrong has designed for 
the chapel at Columbia College, or those of Nicolo d’As- 
cenzo, or of Joseph Lauber, the leading and shading 
have such value that the imagination may supply much 
of what can not be expressed—except the sparkling bril- 


liancy of the glass itself. 


ARCHITECTURA 


HE committee on education respectfully submits the 
T following report: 

The committee decided to prosecute an investigation 
along the following lines: 

What are the schools doing for architectural educa- 
tion? 

What can be done to aid draughtsmen, who can not 
attend the schools, in gaining an architectural education ? 

The first step taken was to obtain the latest catalogue 
circulars of information from six of the largest schools 
of architecture, giving degrees, in the United States. 
From these a tabulated table was compiled (see below), 
showing the relative amount of attention devoted by each 
school to certain distinct groups of study. 

The following circular letter was then sent out. to 
one hundred prominent professional architects : 
AMERICA, 

January 1, 1906. 

Dear Sir:—Below is a schedule showing the character and 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 


amount of preparatory and collegiate study required for gradua- 
tion by six of the leading schools of architecture in the United 
States. 

The amounts of study are represented by figures which stand 
for “points,” a “point” being equivalent to one recitation or lec- 
ture per week through the collegiate year, or to three times that 
amount of time spent in the drawing room, or the laboratory. 

While there is but a small difference in the total number 
of “points” which the several schools require for graduation, it 
will be seen that there are wide differences in the proportions 
of time allotted to different classes of subjects, thereby materially 


*Report of the Committeee on Education, Architectural 
League of America, Newton A. Wells, chairman, presented at 
the A. L. A. Convention, February 1, 1906. 


In the room to the right of the entrance are displayed 
the drawings of students of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and of the New York Society of Beaux Arts; and on 
the second floor are drawings submitted in competition by 
other students; but in each of the other five galleries the 
work of practicing architects is punctuated and framed 
in by caryatides, spandrels or models from the studios 
of Bitter or Barnhorn, Linder or Miss Longman, Borglum 
or Brewster, Martiny or Newman Even; while the stronger 
note of positive color is supplemented by Millet’s studies 
of American Indians, Turner’s studies of figures of the 
last century, Willis’ naval engagements, Lydendecker’s 
illustrations of the 23d Psalm, Metealfe’s reproduction 
of Michael Angelo’s “Sybils,” Miss Hormann’s Pompeiian 
Marsh’s the 


construction of a skyscraper—“The Derrick Riggers.” 


frescoes, Bensons’ ‘Pomons,” or record of 


Here and there are gargoyles and grotesques, leathers 
and lanterns, grilles and gates; between them photographs 
of such work as the Gorham and Tiffany buildings, by 
McKim, Mead & White; the Gothic office building by 
Kirby, Petit & Green; and water colors of the Holland 
churches of Joseph & Jan Stuyt (Amsterdam), or the 
work of this year’s medallists, Ballin, Craig, Licht or 
Skodik. 

The league has reason to feel encouraged to even 
greater efforts by the codperation of exhibitors, by the 
attendance of the public, and by the generous support 
of the advertisers, who make possible such exhibitions. 


L EDUCATION’ 


modifying the general character of graduation requirement pre 


sented by each school. For example: Columbia presents 18.5 
“points” in the Theory and History of Art, while Illinois pre 
sents but 7 “points” in those subjects. This is a very material 
difference in the aesthetic character of the training offered by 
each. 

Will you kindly look the schedule over and express in 
“po:nts” placed in the column of Remarks, your opinion as to 


the adequate amount of study that should be devoted to each 
class of subjects in a curriculum that aims at the best training 
in Architectural Design ? 
Do not permit the total amount of “points” to exceed 90. 
Will you also kindly express an opinion upon the “Atelier 
System” of instruction, as it is being introduced in several of 
our cities? Any further suggestion that you may offer will be 
welcomed. 
Address : Wells, Champaign, III. 
Newton A. WELLS, 
R. C. SPENCER, 


J. W. Case, 


Committee on Education, A. L. A. 


Newton A. 
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About thirty replies were received, twenty-five of 
which contained “point” markings, as requested by the 
committee. 

Many of these letters, coming as they do from men 
of large and successful experience, are rich in sugges- 
tion, and, with your permission, | will quote from some 
of them: 


COMMENTS UPON ATELIER SYSTEM. 


“Tam a great believer in the Atelier System, and have 
found the problems offered by the Beaux Arts Society of 
great benefit to my students.”—Perey Ash, professor of 
Architecture, George Washington University. 

“The Atelier System is good with men having a suf- 
ficient training and then needing only a light direction 
is to say, after four or five years 


during a problem; that 
Paul P. Cret, assistant pro- 


of school, or office training.” 
fessor of Design, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Do not on the whole, favor the Atelier System in 
American conditions of life and culture 
Danger of lack of strictness on 


this country. 
not favorable to it 
the part of ‘Patron’ due to easy good nature and favorit- 
ism, in absence of intelligent public opinion.”—C. R. Me- 
Neil, of Ross & McNeil, 39 E. Forty-second street, New 
York City. 

Mr. MeNeil is a graduate of Columbia, ’9-t. 

“Atelier System as done by the Beaux Arts Society 
is of greatest worth as value.”—George Cary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“I! think the Atelier System excellent where there is 
a large number of advanced students. But even then 
it takes some years to develop it up to a sufficient point. 
A good architectural education first, then the Atelier.”— 
Geo. O. Totten Jr., Totten & Rogers, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, N. J. 

“It seems to me that some of our Atelier Systems, 
where the student studies at night and is employed mak- 
ing a living in the day, will not produce the results as 
where the student gives his daytime to study, as in Paris.” 

Hl. R. Ross, architect, 542 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

“I am in thorough sympathy with the Atelier Sys- 
tem. It has worked well in France and I do not see 
why it would not be a good system to introduce in this 
country more than it has been.”—J. Lawrence Aspinwall, 
Renwick, Aspinwall & ‘Tucker, 320 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

“  . . we heartily approve of the Atelier System of 
instruction, as it is being introduced into several of our 
cities, *_Lord & Hewlett, 16 EK. Twenty-third 
street, New York City. 

“I believe that Columbia is especially fortunate in 
that it is possible for her to use the Atelier System. We 
have always hoped in the past that Cornell might use 
this system, and if she continues to grow I see no reason 
why it should not be introduced.”—John V. Van Pelt, for- 
merly professor of Architecture at Cornell, director of an 
Atelier connected with Columbia University. 

“I deplore at every opportunity, both in conversa- 
tion and in print, the modern tendency to gallicize our 
architecture, believing that, as we, our land and our civ- 
ilization, are the product of Anglo Saxon civilization, so 
should our art be. In architecture this means comfort, 
lack of pretentiousness, sincerity, and the homely qual- 
ity, all of which are precisely opposed to the bombast 


and general meretricious, white and gold plaster of the 


Pseudo-Classic French school.”—B. G. Goodhue, Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson, New York and Boston. 

Mr. Goodhue says further that he learned his pro- 
fession as an apprentice in an office, and that he still 
considers that the best way of imparting instruction in 
architecture. 

“I am distinctly in favor of the Atelier System of 
instruction inaugurated by the Beaux Arts Society, for 
the reason that it gives the men in offices a chance here- 
tofore denied them, but I am not by any means an ad- 
herent to all of the aims and ideals of this society. Their 
earnestness and enthusiasm, their liberality and devotion 
are admirable; their central tenet that ‘the plan’s the 
thing’ is sound as can be, but they are too Gallic for 
I do not like the mold in which they almost 
I have had suf- 


America. 
to a man cast their architectural ideas. 
ficient demonstration of the value of their competitions 
to draughtsmen. I am ‘all for it... Hoping that I have 
answered your questions satisfactorily, 1 remain, yours 
very truly, Bragdon.” 

“I believe in the Atelier System when the ‘patron,” 
or instructor, is an Atelier-bred man with that happy 
faculty of inspiring the student with the spirit of the 
Paris Atelier, where it has reached its perfection. Such 
work gives the proper prominence to the theory of design 
and design per se, rather than the mere accumulation 
architectural forms and architectural 
Laurence Mauran, 








of stock in trade 
styles for future reference.”—John 
Mauran, Russell & Garden, St. Louis. 

“IT am very much in favor of the Atelier System of 
instruction on account of being a Beaux Arts man my- 
self.°-—Kenneth M. Murchison, 320 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

“You ask my opinion upon the Atelier System of in- 
struction being introduced in several of our cities. The 
young draughtsmen who attend these Atelier classes jump 
to the front at once, and we are eager, in fact we seek 
the men who are availing themselves of this class of in- 
struction.”"—W. B. Mundie, Jenney, Mundie & Jensen, 
Chicago. 

“From experience at the Beaux Arts in Paris, we 
would say that we know of no better system that the 
Atelier System.”—Charles Collins, Allen & Collins, Boston 
and New York. 

“The Atelier System, for the architectural draughts- 
man who is endeavoring to earn his living and increase 
his knowledge at one and the same time, is, we believe, 
the very best thing for draughtsmen to take up under suen 
circumstances.”—Adin B. Lacy, 1912 Walnut street, Phil- 
adel phia. 

“In relation to the Atelier System of instruction, I 
have merely to say that while I consider it very valuable, 
I think that as at present constituted it presents a 
great difficulty, in that it will lead young men, and per- 
haps the public in general, to imagine that mere skill in 
draughtsmanship and in designing on paper (that is, 
preparing the tools of our guild), is sufficient to consti- 
tute a man a worthy architect, and this, I believe, to be 
a most vital error.’“—Henry Rutgers Marshall, Bancroft 
building, New York City. 

“You further ask my opinion as to the Atelier Sys- 
I believe that, like all others, it is 
a good method when rightly directed; that is, that the 
men in charge are competent to teach, but it has, from 


tem of instruction. 
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its very freedom from control, very great dangers; incom- 
petent persons might very easily establish ateliers and 
more damage be done by them than could be overcome 
in many years by the honest work of the good ones. 
This is more liable to happen in the smaller places in 
the country than in the large centers, such as New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco.”—James Knox Taylor, super- 
vising architect, Washington, D. C. 

The committee finds a wide divergence of opinion in 
this matter of the “Atelier System” of teaching archi- 
tectural design. There seems to be a strong minority 
adverse to it, not on account of its method, but rather 
on account of the fact that its matter, which is French, 
a transplanted slip from an already decaying culture. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that such transplant- 
ing into a new soil sometimes results in a wholly new and 
improved type. 

The majority of opinion, however, seems to incline 
to the belief that the “Atelier System,” as it is being in- 
troduced by the Beaux Arts Society in America, is a 
most excellent supplement to school training, and_ that 
it offers the best present substitute to draughtsmen who 
are debarred from the advantages of a school training. 

COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE ARCHITECT. 

We quote the following from letters in reply to our 
inquiry as to what should be done by the schools for 
architectural education: 

“The column representing Columbia comes closest 
to my own idea. IT can not but think that training in 
design, and in the history and theory of art, are the things 
that architects and draughtsmen need most; and, in the 
Columbia schedule these seem to me the best apportioned.” 
—Claude Bragdon, Rochester, N. Y. 

“As J know the curriculum at Cornell I believe them 
(the studies) to be adequately covered there, and my only 
regret is that the number of points for design can not be 
doubled.”—John V. Van Pelt, formerly professor of Arch- 
itecture at Cornell. 

A reference to the schedule will show that Cornell 
already gives thirty-two points to design, the highest num- 
ber given by any school. 

“You will notice that I group design, free hand 
drawing, modeling and rendering and art theory and his- 
tory in such a way as to comprise almost half of the 
collegiate course. I do this based on my experience as 
employer for the last fifteen years, handling many of 
the graduates from the different schools. This comprises 
the assistance that an architect desires, and | have in- 
variably found that the men well versed and standing high 
in this group rise rapidly and become very valuable, in 
comparison to those who are very advanced on the other 
subjects at the expense of this group of three; they seem 
to take great interest in the work and it fires their am- 
bition to succeed by reason of the attention paid them 
and their rapid advance. We look today upon architec- 
tural engineering as a course in itself. Should I want 
an engineer I would then group mathematics, engineer- 
ing, graphics, construction and sciences as 70 per cent 
of their training.”’—W. B. Mundie, of Jenny, Mundie & 
Jensen, Chicago. 

“In reply to your communication of the Ist inst. I 
beg to inclose you your circular with my idea as to the 
points in the various courses of study. You will see 
by it that I place the matter of design as being far more 


important than anything else in the group, for I find 
that the building construction and engineering one learns 
at college does not cut such a very large figure in busi- 
ness practice.”—Kenneth M. Murchison, New York City. 

W.S. of Eames & Young, St. Louis, writes: 
“Drawing should be as easy as writing.” 


Kames, 
Ife also adds, 
in a spirit of facetiousness, I take it, “Designers are born, 
not made.” 
for design and an equal number for free-hand work, the 


Yet in marking his schedule, fifteen points 


thirty points comprising one-third of the entire school 
time, he shows conclusively, not only that he believes that 
even the born designer should receive an education, but 
he clearly indicates the direction in which he believes that 
education should be emphasized. 

Wm. B. Ittner, of St. Louis, writes: 
ing and design and less mathematics and engineering.” 

Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue, of Cram, Goodhue & Fer- 
“You will notice that in this column I 


“More draw- 


guson, writes: 


have marked designing the highest, drawing, ete., the 
next, and building construction and mathematics third. 
This for the reason that I do not believe that anyone 


is at once equally an artist and an engineer. Indeed, a 
mechanical mind can not be expected to become a great 
architect; for the practice of architecture, as my friend 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, once told me, not only a widely 
ranging and liberal education is required, but also some- 
thing of the poetic temperament; indeed, perhaps as much 
as is necessary to the poet, only of the sort that expresses 
itself naturally in enduring stone rather than in words. 
It has, too, always been a cardinal principle with me that 
a good architect should be able to render his own draw- 
ings, perspectives and the like in artistic fashion, and 
therefore, that the modern method pursued in competi- 
tions of limiting the rendering of the various perspectives 
submitted to one dreary monotony of outline and cast 


shadows is wholly wrong. To art theory and history I 


enough, 


have set ten points, but I question if this is 
though it would be were a course added in literature and 
the humanities generally.” 

Percy Ash, in charge of the department of architec- 


ture at George Washington University, writes: “Person- 


ally I consider three units in engineering about the cor- 
rect amount. I strongly believe that the function of 


the architectural college is to develop the taste and artistic 
faculties, and I consider the course most efficient, in the 
long run, where the maximum of drawing and design is 
given and the minimum of engineering is provided for.” 

“T think language as broadening and Leneficial in 
travel. 
Science, mathematics and engineering are of less value 
to the architect as they approach the higher branches, 
while building construction, if you will pardon my say- 
ing so, should be fundamental only in the college course.” 
John Laurence Mauran, Mauran, Russell & Garden, St. 


General history should be absorbed at school. 


Louis, Mo. 

“After discussions with several successful architects 
who are college bred men, we felt that there was very 
little question of the necessity for devoting all possible 
time that could be squeezed from anything else, in order 
to put it into design. Therefore the high figure—over 
one-third of the total time— 
a further reason being that the student can never get 


given to that subject alone; 


a knowledge of design anywhere else, as well as during 


his time in college. The same reasons apply to mathe- 
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matics, building construction and art theory and history.” 
Adin B. Lacy, 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

“We believe that architectural design should receive 

a greater proportional amount of the student’s time and 

attention than is devoted to it perhaps in any of the archi- 
Lord & Hewlett, New York City. 

Henry Rutgers 


tectural schools.” 

The following is from the pen of 
Marshall, an architect, also an author widely known 
for his books and writings upon aesthetics; he writes: 
“In my own opinion the great emphasis should be laid upon 
design, free-hand work, modeling, and the history of art 
in general, and of architecture in particular, as a devel- 
opment.” 

The following is from James Knox Taylor, supervis- 
ing architect at Washington, who writes: ‘The architect 
nowadays does not need an extensive mathematical and 
engineering education, although he must have a knowl- 
edge sufficient of these subjects to he able to pass on 
them superficially. It is more economical, as well as bet- 
ter, for an architect to employ an expert engineer than 
to waste his time trying to do that kind of work him- 
self. 


portion allotted to construction, design, free-hand drawing 


On this theory, therefore, I have increased the pro- 


and modeling, and art theory and history, as being the 
subjects to: which a modern architect should give his prin- 
cipal attention.” 

| have one more letter upon this part of our inquiry, 
that is so full of thoughtful suggestion, that it deserves 


to be given in full: 

Dear Sir:—I enclose a schedule on which I have marked the 
points for the Chicago School of Architecture, and, alongside, 
my own personal preference. I am very much interested in the 
architectural educational question, and have had some chance 
to study it, as I am teaching Architectural Design and Theory 
of Architecture at the Chicago School of Architecture. I feel 
that Design and Construction are taught too much as separate, 
independent subjects, the result being that the student acquires 
an education to become a good draughtsman in the narrower 
sense of the word; and not the education to become an architect. 
He becomes efficient in making drawings on paper, but his 
broad thinking capacity and not 
veloped. He is taught to accept too many things without going 
to the very bottom of them. The art of thinking broadly and 
correctly can be given the student only by constant mingling of 


sound imagination are de- 


the drawing-board work and the work done in watching actual 
buildings, in the modeling room, out of doors, ete. No one can 
be honest in his design, without being thoroughly acquainted 
with the different materials, their possibilities and limitations, 
and without having acquired the ability to see correctly. This 
latter faculty is not developed in the drawing-room, but out 
of doors. 

The tendency at specialization is carried too far nowadays, 
and is an imminent danger to the making of broad men. The 
designer and construction man have been too much separated. 
The designer should be taught that he has to check himself by 
structural and practical considerations; and the one who says 
“I do not care about design” must be taught that no matter 
what he does he has to design; the simplest piece of construc- 
tion should be designed in the best possible way. 

The effect of teaching and practicing design and construc- 
tion as two separate subjects has been that two factions have 
formed themselves, the one constituting the “Purists,” the other 
the “Decorators”; the “Purists” condemning everything that is 
not absolutely truthful to the last dot, striving to show every- 
thing in its naked simplicity, too naked very often; and the 
“Decorators” not caring about the structural part as long as 
they attain a certain decorative effect, whether this effect fits 
the case, or is appropriate to the climate, etc., or not. 

[ look forward with great interest to the report of the 
Believe me, very truly yours, 


H. V. von Hoc’. 


educational committee. 


A careful analysis of the foregoing opinions reveals 
an almost absolute unanimity regarding the emphasis that 
should be laid upon the aesthetic side of architectural 
education. 

With regard to building construction there seems to 
be some difference of opinion, arising no doubt from the 
fact of design and construction being treated as sepa- 
rate subjects, which they are not, as Mr. von Holst has 
very astutely pointed out; and in fact, all of the schools 
do not treat these as separate subjects, but in conjunc- 
tion as Mr. von Holst suggests. 

With regard to science, engineering and the higher 


mathematies there is also a unanimous voice for their 
relegation to a subordinate place. 

It may not be uninteresting to compare an average 
of the schools, group for group, with an average of the 
twenty-five tabulated professional opinions returned in 


response to the circular letter sent out by the committee. 
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A further analysis of the schedule shows that, at 
Harvard, a little over one-half of the total time required 
for graduation is devoted to the aesthetic side of educa- 
tional training; at Columbia about three-fifths; at Penn- 
sylvania a little less than one-half; at Cornell a little 
more than two-thirds; at Massachusetts Institute of 'Tech- 
nology, a little less than one-third; at Illinois, a little 
less than one-third. 

The same analysis made upon the reports from the 
profession, gives a little over one-half of the time to aes- 
thetic training, or about the same as that given at Har- 
vard. 

This indicates that, while Columbia and Cornell are 
samewhat in advance and Pennsylvania a little behind, 
the Institute of Technology and the University of Hlinois 
are very much behind the present average professional 
opinion in this matter of aesthetic training. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee on Eduea- 
tion. Newton A. Wells, Chairman; Robert C. Spencer, 
John W. Case. 


THE architecture of apartment hotels has already under- 
gone a change as a result of the experiences of the pro- 
Heretofore many of these hotels 
were put up with One of the largest 
in New York has only fourteen single rooms in its sixteen 
They are always in demand, whereas many of the 
suites are vacant for a long time. “We’ve cut up our 
single rooms as far as practicable,” said one 
proprietor. “In the future there will be more single rooms 
than suites in all hotels. It found that the 
moderate priced room with a bath can always be rented. 
That is by no means true of the suite costing from three 
to five times as much.” 


prietors of these places. 
few single rooms. 
floors. 
into 


suites 


has been 
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THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON MODERN DESIGN 


ovr =e. &. &. 


HE story of the old missions of California dates 

from the establishment of the first mission at San 
Diego in 1769. These old missions were military posts 
as well as religious centers. They were directed and 
assisted by the old Jesuit Missions of Mexico that pre- 
sented church property as well as such agricultural tools, 
implements, seeds and animals as they were able. 

At San Diego the military and navy assembled on the 
site selected for a presidio, where a temporary altar was 
erected and bells, hung between the trees, were rung. A 


crowd of natives collected to witness the ceremonies. 
These natives were of a very low order both physically and 
intellectually, nearly naked and erudely armed. — They 
spoke a very rough, barbaric language that the fathers 


were forced to learn before they could) impart any in- 


struction to the ignorant savage. 
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SAN CARLOS. 








MISSION OF 

The order from the king to establish the San Diego 
Mission included a mission at Monterey. The military 
detail intended for Monterey halted at San Diego only 
They failed to find 


later 


for a short rest and then pushed on. 
the locality and soon returned to Mexico. A year 
a new expedition was more successful and established the 
mission of San Carlos at Monterey. © They were soon 
joined by a vessel, the San Antonio, which had been sent 
from Mexico. A chapel, work shop and dwellings were 
clustered along the beach, at first of a temporary charac- 
ter. The locality was favorable, the live stock multiplied 
rapidly, game was abundant. By gifts of gay calicoes and 


became at- 


trinkets the natives were attracted and soon 











“MISSION OF SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA. 
tached to the fathers, who taught them not only religion 
but trades and agriculture, as they did at all the Mis- 
sions, so that large numbers soon became very useful to 
themselves and to the Mission. 

A year later the San Antonio again arrived from 


JENNEBY, 


ARCHITECT. 
Mexico bringing supplies and a relay of ten priests. Now 
the fathers were able to establish new missions. The San 
Antonio July 14, and San Gabriel September 8, 1771; 


172. 


The missions suffered severely from occasional raids 


San Luis Obispo, September 1, 








“MISSION OF SAN GABRIEL. 


and other criminal violence of the natives, causing the 
death of several fathers and the loss of property, partie- 
When the 


closely they abandoned the horses. which ran wild, and 


ularly horses, by theft. thieves were followed 
these multiplied rapidly, resulting in herds of consid- 
erable size roaming over the country. 

The Bay of San Francisco to the north had been 
discovered and the Mission of San Francisco founded, 
and shortly after the Mission of San Juan Capistrano 

San Juan was evidently the finest mission up to 
this time, although built almost entirely by Indian labor. 
It was seriously injured by the earthquake of 1812. Early 


in the year 1779 the Mission of Santa Clara was estab- 





SAN LUIS REY. 


MISSION OF 


lished upon the fertile plain of San Bernardino. The 


fathers had considerable trouble with the Indians. steal- 


ing cattle and horses, until some of the thieves were 


caught and executed, and from that time they stole no 
more cattle In 1812 and 1818 earthquakes almost de- 
stroved the buildings of the missions generally, but worse 
than all other elements of destruction is what is called 
secularization, which seems to have been a general tak- 
ing possession of the missions by the Government, from 
some very short-sighted, mistaken policy, said to be 
litical. The cattle and Jands and even the buildings were 


sold and the poor Indians were deprived of what they 


po- 


had acquired by industry and long possession. The same 
dismal tale is told everywhere. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PLANNING 


OF HOSPITALS 


BY T. @. CLARK, ARCHITECT 
PART V 


HE slop sink, which, in hospitals, is generally of special 
ii construction for washing bed-pans, should be in 
a compartment by itself, well lighted, and provided with 
shelves or racks for spare pans. It must have both hot 
and cold water supply, and the valves for controlling the 
supply are usually arranged in the form of pedals, so 
that the nurse can have both hands free for her work. 

The closets and slop sink and the urinals, if there 
are any, should not open directly into the ward. If it 
is no longer necessary to disconnect them by an open 
passageway, a lobby, with at least two windows on dif- 
ferent, and, if possible, opposite sides, should intervene, 
so that the diffusion of occasional odors into the ward 
may be intercepted. Bathrooms and lavatories hardly need 
this atmospheric cut-off, as modern traps do not retain 
corrupting matter, or allow sewer gas to pass. They should, 
however, be well lighted, and so arranged that they can 
be kept perfectly clean. The bath should be of solid porce- 
lain or enameled iron, and must be placed at or near the 
middle of the room, so that two nurses can assist, or even 
earry, a helpless patient to it. The lavatories, which are 
often placed in the same room with the bath, should also 
be of solid porcelain or enameled iron. In theory, the 
solid porcelain lavatories are, perhaps, better; but in 
practice the back of these is either in a separate picce 
from the basin and slab, and presents a joint which soon 
hecomes filled with soap and dirt, or is so low that the 
soap and dirt splash over the top. In the enameled iron 
one-piece lavatories a higher back can be had, and the 
whole affair is less subject to warping and defects. A little 
space should be allowed between the lavatories, so that 
the edges can be wiped clean; and it is hardly necessary to 
say that all pipes and traps should be exposed, so that 
they may be at all times inspected and cleancd. 

The nurse’s duty-room, linen room and medicine 
closet, the patient’s wardrobe, and the various toilets, con- 
stitute all the essential adjuncts of the ward, but it is 
common to add to these one or two private rooms, for pa- 
tients who wish to be alone, or whom it is desirable to 
isolate. Often a patient’s dining room is also attached to 
the ward, and a patient’s day room is occasionally added. 

All these details are properly left to the discretion of 
the medical officers of the hospital, who know, better than 
anyone else can, what disposition suits the needs of their 
patients best. 

The connections between the ward and the other 
portions of the hospital are last to be considered, and here 
the architect will have an opportunity to exercise his 
skill in making them convenient, yet not too close. In 
most modern hospitals the various buildings, or “pavil- 
ions,” as the doctors call them, are connected by a cor- 
ridor. If the corridors are too long, the nurses and phy- 
sicians are exposed to unnecessary fatigue, and, perhaps, 
to dangerous chills, in their continual passage through 
them; while, if they are too short, or imperfectly venti- 
lated, air may pass from one ward to another, to the in- 
jury of the patients. In general, however, it may be 
observed that a short corridor, with cross ventilation from 
opposite windows, is far more efficient for atmospheric 


disconnection than a long corridor with windows on one 
side only. In order to allow the ward proper to have 
windows on opposite sides, the corridor usually connects 
with the ward building at one end of the latter, and the 
end which contains the nurse’s rooms and lavatories is 
naturally chosen, so that the nurses, in coming from the 
other buildings, will not have to pass through the whole 
length of the ward to reach their work room. It is quite 
common to carry the corridor through the service portion 
of the ward, so that some of the rooms belonging to the 
ward are separated by it from the others; but the present 
tendency is to make the corridor merely tangent to the 
wards, so that all the services of the latter are grouped 
together, without the possibility of interruption by the 
traffic in the corridor. 

Where the ward buildings are of two or more stories, 
the staircases should be in the corridors, instead of in the 
wards, so that air may not be communicated between the 
wards by their means. In large hospitals it is usual to 
carry food from the kitchen building to the wards by 
wagons, running on tracks laid in a tunnel or subway 
beneath the corridors. In this case a lift is generally pro- 
vided, either in the ward dining room, or a serving room 
attached: and a similar lift often conveys soiled linen and 
clothes from the ward to the subway, to be carried to the 
laundry. These lifts, unless they are arranged to run 
in the open air, outside the building, may serve as shafts 
for the exchange of air between the different stories of the 
ward building, and they should be well ventilated. In 
some cases, instead of a lift for transporting baskets of 
dirty linen, a “clothes-chute” only is provided, down which 
soiled linen is simply thrown to the basement. This is a 
very objectionable arrangement, as the sides of the chute 
soon become coated with foulness from the clothes, and it 
is impracticable to clean them. 

As the wards are devoted particularly to the sick, it 
is in them that the greatest precautions must be taken to 
insure their cleanliness and proper aeration. In addition 
to such disposition as will secure the most light and air 
and sunshine, not only in the room in which the patients’ 
beds are placed, but in the auxiliary portions of the ward, 
dirt must find no lodgment in or upon walls, floors or 
fittings. Ordinary plastering is so porous that air pene- 
trates it readily, and the germs and organic dust floating 
in the air are deposited in the pores of the plaster, where 
they may accumulate to a dangerous extent. The hard 
plasters are less porous, but it is safest to paint all plastered 
walls in hospitals with at least three coats of oil paint, over 
a coat of good varnish size; or, better still, with six coats 
of paint without size. Glue size, which is subject to decom- 
position, and is apt to become sticky in a damp atmos- 
phere, should never be used in hospital work. Zine white 
is preferable to white lead as a pigment, as it is not poi- 
sonous, and does not turn yellow; but as, when mixed in 
proper proportion with oil, it is thicker than lead paint, 
and requires more labor for laying it smoothly, painters 
usually prefer white lead. 

(To be continued.) 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SCHOOL, R. S, STEPHENSON, ARCHITECT. 
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553. ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK, D. E, ROBB, ARCHITECT, 
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SUFFOLK SAVINGS BANK, CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 


00. NATIONAL BANK, BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, ARCHITECTS. 
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157. DORMITORY, UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS. 321 SKETCH FOR SALON, HUNT & HUNT, ARCHITECTS 


260. SARATOGA CLUB, H. GREENLEY, ARCHITECT. 602. CHURCH, D. A. SNEDEN, ARCHITECT, 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS 


BY ALBERT KELSEY, ARCHITECT 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS OF THE ART FEDERATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


PART VI—TERMINALS, CONTINUED 


H APPILY, city and railway authorities are not always 

antagonistic, as some railways entering Boston show. 
Here they have agreed to improvements of mutual ad- 
vantage, and in smaller cities, such as Madison, Wis., 
park boards have exacted authority enough to insure pro- 
tection and even some adornment for their shabby sub- 
urbs and track traversed park areas. This is as it should 
be, for these often ragged districts may all be somewhat 
rehabilitated, though to be sure the interminably inter- 
woven ramifications of some railway centers can scarcely 
ever be hoped to add anything much to a city’s beauty. 
On the other hand, in special cases it is not beyond rea- 
son to hope that even some elegance and distinction may 
be given to the appearance of some parts of our cities 
by railway improvements. Indeed, in bringing some of 
our railroads to the highest pitch of efficiency such results 
are already in sight, the prospect being bright beyond 
even European precedent. 

Before referring to these promising undertakings, 
right here it should be pointed out that of all the differ- 
ent types of buildings that we have forced upon lots and 
jammed into quarters not designed especially for them, 
railway stations are the ones that inevitably cause the 
greatest confusion. It is the one type requiring, sooner or 
later, the costliest readjustment, both to the city and to its 
promoters, and therefore it is the one to be the most care- 
fully provided for in the beginning. That our building 
laws do not discriminate against stations, or, rather, that 
they do not single them out for special consideration (and 
there are many others, such as school houses and lofty 
buildings of all kinds, which should only be allowed to 
spring up on certain sites) shows that the cities and not 
the railways are to blame for the congestion which so 
often threatens them. 

To return to the example of Broad St. Station, be- 
cause this, better than any other example, shows the con- 
flict, not only between a railroad and a city, but also 
between a private station and a costly City Hall, we find 
even more deplorable results; for now, having exhausted 
skill and ingenuity, the company is forced to side-track 
Philadelphia with its through trains (the third city in 
size in the Union), and in consequence a new center is 
slowly but surely expanding in West Philadelphia, on 
the site of the old station of a generation ago. Thus the 
logic of events has already proven here, as it inevitably 
will elsewhere, that a short-sighted and one-sided policy 
does not pay. 

In a most scholarly design, Messrs. Zantzinger, Borie 
& Crét have worked out a scheme for the redeeming of 
the banks of the Schuylkill, in which a new railway ter- 
minal in West Philadelphia is intelligently worked out in 
its relation to the present street system and all probable 
future needs. Had such forethought been exercised in 
preparing for the original and more central terminal, 
Philadelphia today would not be becoming more and more 
of a way station, the appearance of the City Hall would 
have been heightened by a fine station square, three times 
as many property owners as now adjoin the station could 


have shared in the benefits derived from the terminal im- 


provement, and lastly, and of the greatest importance, 
all possibility of congestion would have been minimized. 

Even “that ash barrel of a station,” as Kipling calls 
Charing Cross, in London, considering it as a civie prob- 
lem, is much better. And badly as it and its driveways are 
planned, it provides, nevertheless, a fairly good carriage 
court. But in comparison with the Paris stations and 
others, presently to be referred to, it is antiquated and 
illogical in its arrangement, and is mentioned only by way 
of calling attention to an eminent layman’s estimate of it. 

The Gare St. Lazare, in Paris, represents a well bal- 
anced, economical and profitable type. It has two courts 
in front of it, partially separated in the middle by a large 
detached terminal hotel, the whole layout being arranged 
to separate incoming and outgoing street traffic. The 
court for arriving passengers being laid off with cab 
stands and refuges between which busses wait, the court 
for departing passengers being kept free for the rapid 
and uninterrupted circulation of all sorts of vehicles hur- 
rying passengers and their baggage to their respective 
trains. Moreover, beyond these points where the streets 
focus, the city has provided covered shelters, thus doing 
its part even to the minutest detail of lighting and ven- 
tilating in a most efficient manner. 

The rule of having arriving trains always on one side 
and departing trains always on the other is observed ex- 
tensively throughout Europe, making it possible for 
strangers to readily find the baggage room they want (for 
there are usually two), the track or group of tracks from 
which their train will leave, or the cab stand from which 
they can be transported to any address. It is true the 
system has some disadvantages, especially in small cities 
and towns along through railroads, as it separates a sta- 
tion, thus adding to the cost of administration, and is fre- 
quently found to be inconvenient by passengers who do not 
remember which of the twin stations they are to depart 
from. But, on the whole, it is logical, simple and direct. 

The Orleans Station, on the Quai d’Orsay, is among 
the most interesting of the many stations of Paris, noted 
for their grandeur and spaciousness, though it does not 
occupy as commanding a site as several others. Here, too, 
a terminal hotel forms part of the composition, and like 
the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean terminal, it is a recent 
acquisition—in fact, the newest station to enrich the 
French capital—and while it was brought right into the 
heating heart of this, the most modern and the most fin- 
ished city in the world, right into a closely built-up quar- 
ter facing the Seine and the Tuilleries Gardens on the op- 
posite shore, the greatest care was taken to adequately 
measure the probable future traffie requirements in ad- 
joining thoroughfares over a term of years, before the 
plans were seriously considered, and in preparing them, 
after the site had been agreed to, not only was an ample 
open court created, but the Quai itself was widened, two 
or three noble old trees were safeguarded, and the new 
railway line was entirely concealed beneath the drive. 
Moreover, in front of the station, the old river-wall was 
replaced by a much handsomer one, which alone forms a 
decided point of beauty and interest as seen from the 
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opposite shore, or from one of the many swift little river 
boats, which, like our trolley cars, are daily patronized by 
thousands coming and going from work. 

In all cases the problem to be solved is facility of 
circulation; for arrangement of the two tendencies, con- 
centration and distribution. These two tendencies are 
vet working side by side in most cities and must be 
brought into some relation before the city can assume a 
unified nature. In the underground and overhead systems 
we have reached the highest stage of progress in distribu- 
fion, while the tendeney toward concentration is best il- 
lustrated by the great depot which is most centrally located 
with the greatest number of streets and local transit lines 
radiating from it, and which provides either by loops or 
a through line for a continuous circulation of its rolling 
stock. The use of turn tables and cross-overs and switch- 
ing near a station must be greatly reduced in most track 
yards before the transportation problem in great cities is 
properly solved. 

In Paris alone four terminals stand at the ends of im- 
portant streets. In some of these cases as in many others 
in continental cities, a great tree-lined boulevard and 
two or more minor thoroughfares focus on them. 
or conversely the thoroughfares radiate from the ter- 
minals. Moreover, the facades of these buildings in 
nearly every instance are dominated by one or more 
colossal glazed archways, through which the bright blaze 
from a lofty interior attracts from afar on the darkest 
nights. These great disks also by night and by 
day give character to the buildings by expressing 
the ends of Jong train) sheds behind. Many Ameri- 
ean terminals fail in this particular, for as yet 
the railroad is not considered as an artery of the 
municipality. The tendency of concentration, however, 
is well understood from a mere railroad standpoint, for 
where acres of land are required abroad for auxiliary 
buildings for the companies’ offices, we minimize the space 
required by building our stations with head-houses as 
high as may be necessary to accommodate the business. 
But ever in the van of progress we may combine the great 
arch and the office building some day to good advantage 
and our early experiments will then justify themselves. 
The accompanying sketch shows how it may be done. 

The actual center of metropolitan life should be a 
great terminal square; here the street car system which 
gathers in its passengers from many points should have 
ample room to discharge them, though the really modern 
method is to earry loops right into the terminal build- 
ing, thus enabling the traveler to leave the car under the 
same cover his train departs from. But even where this 
is done the great railroad square is still needed, for there 
are always private vehicles, cabs and hotel omnibuses to 
he provided for, and on occasions of celebration there 
should be room for the formation of processions, ete., at 
ihese points. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Main there is a good modern ter- 
minal building, through which traffic has a clean sweep. 
It is hard to imagine one where the union of highways 
and railways could be better merged. 

At Paris the old Gare Montparnasse provides ample 
ramped carriage drives up to the track level, so that arriv- 
ing passengers leave it from a massive stone terrace from 
which their first impressions of the city spreading out 


below are agreeable and impressive. 














The new terminal at Antwerp has its tracks elevated, 
and has a uniquely constructed train shed with its arched 
trusses springing from the street level below and up again 
and outward, as it were, slightly cantilevered over the 
sidewalks and cab stands. Thus the great weight of the 
roof is brought directly down onto the ground where the 
lateral thrust of the arches can best be taken up, and at 
the same time the overhang offers shelters on two public 
highways. 

In connection with terminals for elevated roads a 
frequent mistake lies in placing the ticket offices on the 
ground floor, but if sometimes such an arrangement can 
not be avoided, it should at least be recognized as unfortu- 
nate by giving these offices a position which can be seen 
at a glance from both floors and whieh can be easily 
reached from above. 

Because a problem is large and because a broad treat- 
ment is demanded for its proper solution, does not in 
any wise exclude the closest attention from being given 
to its finish and detail. Indeed, at the end of one of 
the great train sheds in Paris, a monumental clock has 
been worked in with the constructional work in a most 
interesting manner, and in many others the trussing has 
been ornamented in a way as yet unknown in this country. 


(To be continued.) 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN 
OFFICE BUILDING 


BY J. PICKERING PUTNAM, ARCHITECT 


PART VIEI 


Ff THE friction is increased by more or less clogging 
| the siphonage is by so much easier. 

The only weak point in the employment of the ordi- 
nary unvented “pot” or “drum” trap of large size as a 
substitute for the system of back venting is that such a 
trap is not self-scouring. 

This weak point is referred to by advocates of back 
venting as sufficiently important to justify the condemna- 
tion of the whole system of unvented trapping. 

We have explained the fallacy of this argument by 
showing that the vent pipe is still less self-secouring and 
that, once clogged, it can not be so easily cleansed. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that the cesspool element in 
all reservoir traps is a very undesirable feature, and that 
not the least of its objections is the fact that it furnishes 
the opposition with an argument, however inadequate, 
against the use of the simpler system of plumbing. 

Moreover, the use of cesspools in a system of house 
drainage is contrary to the first principles of sanitary engi- 
neering, and an evil which may be of comparatively slight 
importance when confined to the small proportions of a 
single fixture trap, becomes of very great importance when 
multiplied by thousands or hundreds of thousands in the 
complete drainage system of an entire city or town. 

It is also perfectly true that the clogging up of the 
ordinary drum trap converts it in time into an § trap, 
and completely deprives it of its antisiphon feature. So 
long as it is allowed to remain clogged, a system based 
upon the use of such traps loses its efficiency and, however 
far superior it may be to the “back vent” system, it can 
not yet lay claim to permanent efficiency with automatic 
action. 

Hence it is all important to know if the cesspool ele- 
ment of the common antisiphon trap can be eliminated and 
the self-scouring property of the simple S trap or of a 
straight piece of smooth pipe of equal area can be com- 
bined with the antisiphon quality of the ordinary drum 
trap. , 
For over a quarter of a century persistent and untir- 
ing efforts have been made to attain this combination, 
until at last it became generally believed that the two 
requirements were really antagonistic to one another and 
that the solution, therefore, was as impossible as the dis- 
covery of flexible glass or transparent rubber, a large body 
of water and a deep seal being assumed to be necessary to 
withstand siphonage and the exact reverse being needed 
to produce the maximum of self-scouring effect. 

It was found that resistance to siphonage increased 
with the increase of water head in the seal of the trap, 
and it is sufficiently evident that even in an § trap a 
seal deep enough to balance the weight of the atmosphere, 
say 32 feet, would be able to resist any siphoning action 
which could be brought to bear upon it, since Nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum ceases under a water pressure 
of 32 feet. Accordingly the idea has prevailed that depth 


Nore.—Figure referred to is on page 40, November issue. 


of seal is an essential quality in antisiphon traps, and 
nearly all such traps have been and are being constructed 
on this assumption. 

I shall endeavor to show that this idea is fallaceous 
and that exactly the reverse is essential to meet all the 
requirements of the problem. 

It does not follow that because a depth of seal of 32 
feet is capable of resisting completely siphoning action, 
there is no other equally efficient manner of accomplishing 
the same result without the objections attending the per- 
pendicular form. 

These objections are, first, the impossibility in prac- 
tice of finding sufficient room under a fixture to give an 
unvented S trap the depth of seal required for adequate 
protection against the strongest siphonage encountered in 
plumbing practice. Four or five feet of such seal would be 
essential in an unvented §S trap for entire safety. I have 
broken the seal of such @ trap nearly six feet deep on the 
hydraulic apparatus shown in Fig. 20. 

Secondly, the resistance to the outflow and conse- 
quently the lowering of the scouring effect of water through 
the use of so deep a trap, and, finally, the prohibitive cost 
of its manufacture and installment. 

Fortunately, there is another method of overcoming 
siphoning action besides that of opposing direct resistance 
thereto, namely, the diametrically opposite one of reducing 
the resistance to a minimum. This is accomplished by 
forming the shallowest possible seal, but constructing the 
trap in such a manner that the seal shall simply move to 
one side for a moment and allow the air of siphonage to 
pass, and then return to its place. It is an application of 
the principle which gives success to the reed in competi- 
tion with the oak. It bends to the storm and rises again 
when its fury has passed, while the oak is shattered by 
its opposition. 

Nor does it follow, fortunately, that because a seal is 
very shallow it must on that account be a correspondingly 
weak one. I have found that a trap may be constructed 
in such a manner that the shallowest possible sea] may 
have a strength so great as to be absolutely irresistible. A 
seal a quarter of an inch deep may be made in such a way 
as to withstand indefinitely the severest test of siphonage 
back pressure, evaporation and all other adverse influences 
to be encountered in plumbing. It will withstand un- 
vented @ strain of siphonage powerful enough to destroy the 
seal of a fully vented S trap or of a drum trap of the 
largest diameter. 

In my various experiments on the behavior of differ- 
ent sizes and forms of drum traps when subjected to siphon- 
ing action, I have found their resistance to be in direct 
proportion to their diameter rather than to their depth 
of seal. Indeed, the latter has, within the narrow limits 
practicable in construction, no appreciable influence what- 


ever. 
(To be continued.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


York 


There were in attend 


HI sixth annual convention was held in New 

January 31, February 1 and 2, 1996. 
ance fifty-seven delegates and representatives of the associated 
clubs. The Architects’ Club of the University of Illinois was rep 
resented by members of the senior class in architecture, twelve in 
number, in charge of Prof. Newton A. Wells. These young men 
with their “yell” were an interesting feature of the convention, 
the rides and the League dinner. It is certain that they returned 
to their studies with increased enthusiasm, and a better con- 
ception and higher ideals of the profession of architecture. The 
architectural press was represented by Mr. Saylor, of the Archi- 
tectural Review, Mr. Wise of Indoors and Out, and Mr. Muller 
of Tue Intanp Arcuitect. The attendance in detail was as 
follows: 

Architectural League of New York.—Messrs. D. Everett 
Waid, Charles I. Berg, Frank E. Wallis, Stockton B. Colt, Birch 
B. Long, Alex. Rice McKim and Arnold W. Brunner. 

T Square Club, Philadelphia—Messrs. John T. B. Sinkler, 
John Molitor, Andrew J. Sauer, Albert Kelsey, Nicola De As- 
Parker and Mr. Weaver. 

Messrs. S. E. Gladwin, W. 


cenzo, Arthur L. Nicholson, H 

Cleveland Architectural Club. 
A. Bohnerd and Albert Skeel 

Toronto Architectural Eighteen Club.—Messrs. J. M. Lyle, 
J. C. B. Horwood and J. P 

San Francisco Architectural Club.—August G. Headmann. 

Pittsburg Architectural Club.— Messrs. George Ingham, E. B. 
Lee and John T. Comes. 

Brooklyn Chapter, A. I. A 
and Julius Harder. 

Twin City Architectural Club—Hugo Arnold. 

Chicago Architectural Club—Messrs. Edward O. Nelson, 
John Fischer, Harry Kniseley, Joseph C. Llewellyn, Adolph 
ternhard, N. Max Dunning and Hugh N. G. Garden. 

Detroit Arhitectural Club—Messrs. Solomon Rosengarten, 
Prof. Emil Lorch and F. O. Lewis. 

St. Louis Architectural Club. 
Ernest Helfensteller and E. J. Russell. 

Washington Architectural Club—Messrs. Prof. Percy Ash, 
Leo J. Weisennborn and G. O. Totten. 

Architects’ Club, University of Illinois—Messrs. Ralph C. 
Llewellyn, Newton A. Wells, C. C. Rich, J. McCoy, E. A. Stan- 
ley, C. C. Horner, L. E. Wilkinson, G. Awsumb, E. N. Dugan, 
E. G. Oldfest, H. F. Robinson and M. Schober. 

Milwaukee Architectural Club—George B. Ferry, of Ferry 
& Clas. 

National Society of Mural 
and W. B. Van Ingen. 

National Sculpture Society—Messrs. Karl Bitter, George T. 
3rewster and Thomas Shields Clarke. 

The delegates assembled for the opening session Wednesday 
morning, and were welcomed by Richard Howland Hunt, presi- 
dent of the Architectural League of New York. He said that 
during the last few years there has been a harmony between the 
which did not before 


Hynes. 


Messrs. Quinby, W. E. Parfitt 


William B. Ittner, 


Messrs. 


Painters—Messrs. F. S. Lamb 


societies devoted to architecture 
exist. This was because the league had served as a sort of clear- 
ing house for the societies, each of which had concluded to attend 
strictly to its own business on the theory that only one thing 
may be done well at one time by a person or organization, 

The address of the president of the Architectural League 
of America was then delivered by N. Max Dunning. 


local 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen—In behalf of the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica and in behalf of all here assembled, I wish to thank the 
National Sculpture Society, the National Society of Mural Paint- 
ers and the Architectural League of America for the splendid 
reception that they have accorded us, and for the splendid evi- 
dences of entertainment that are given us on the program which 
we have before us. I also wish to thank Mr. Hunt for the 
gracious words in which he has given us welcome. 

We are here, gentlemen, on an important mission, to legislate 
wisely for the future expansion of the League’s work and to 
give that work such direction as will bring about the best 


City on possible results. 


The work which the League has accomplished 
should give us ground for great optimism. The work which still 
lies before the League in possibility of accomplishment is worthy 
of the most serious thought and careful consideration. We have 
arrived at the seventh year of our age, and with each year has 
come a better definition of purpose, a more clearly defined grasp 
of what our mission is as an architectural organization. With 
each year also has come an increased responsibility, for increasing 
power, and the responsibility for its judicious application go hand 
in hand, and should never be lost sight of. The conventions of 
the Architectural League of America are not unlike the observa- 
tions taken by a ship at sea. The latitude and longitude are 
found, the mistakes of the past voyage are corrected, and the 
ship sets its course straight for its destination. The Architectural 
League has made mistakes; the Architectural League will make 
other mistakes in the future. That need not particularly em- 
barrass us; we may not particularly regret them, for it is through 
error to a large extent that we learn the truth. In some of our 
projects we must admit failure, but we must work indefatigably 
for success. In all of our projects we must be inspired by a 
noble purpose consistent with our high ideals as an organization; 
and in all of our projects we must work to the end that our 
architecture will assume the dignity of a profession, both by its 
practitioners and by the public, who are fast awakening unques- 
tionably to a better appreciation of art. It seems to me that in 
this public awakening to the value of art lies one of the great 
fields for usefulness of the Architectural League of America. 
With our power as an organization we can accomplish a great 
deal in directing public sentiment in channels that will be pro- 
ductive of great good. The governing board of the Architectural 
League should be the clearing house of the highest and best 
ideas of archietcture in its broadest sense as it relates to archi- 
tecture and painting and sculpture and gardening and the making 
of cities, and everything that comes under that vast head. The 
thoughts that are given out, the directions given by the govern- 
ing board can be best worked out through our constituent 
clubs, understanding as they do, all of the peculiarities of their 
local conditions. 

One of our great fields for the Architectural League of 
America is the educational field—the education of young men. 
We have in our organization hundreds of young men whose 
minds are supple, who are susceptible of good influences or to 
bad influences. The teachings that go from the central body. 
the teachings that go from each of the constituent clubs should 
always be an inspiration to these members to become better 
architects and to hold a higher ideal of their professions. The 
habits of thought and study of these young men are being formed, 
and you can appreciate for yourselves the wonderful influence 
it would have upon the future generation of architects that 
these minds should be so molded that they would develop into 
a high regard for the esthetic side of architecture, becoming 
in consequence better men. 

Before closing—I do not intend to make much of a talk—I 
wish to thank the members who have acted with me as officers, 
and of the executive board of the League for the splendid work 
they have done in the cause. I also wish to thank the members, 
the secretaries and the chairmen of the different standing 
committees for the faithful way in which they have performed 
their duties that have been set before them to accomplish, and 
also to thank those individual members in each of the con- 
stituent clubs who have carried out in splendid shape every 
direction that has been given them by the central bodies. With- 
out this hearty codperation on the part of these men the work of 
the League this year must certainly have been a failure, but I 
think there are a great many signs that should give all of the 
members and all of those interested in this work great cause 
for optimism. 

The first business of the convention was the appointment 
of a committee of three on publicity and records. These were 
named: L. Muller, Albert Kelsey and Hugh M. G. Garden. 

The election of speaker and secretary of the convention was 
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next in order. This resulted in the selection of D. Everett Waid 
for speaker and Albert E. Skeel for secretary. 

The annual report of the executive board was presented by 
N. Max Dunning. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Your executive board respectfully submits the following 
report: 

As provided by the constitution of the League, your presi- 
dent, representing the Chicago Architectural Club, selected the 
following gentlemen from that club to act with him: Richard 
E. Schmidt, vice-president; John L. Hamilton, secretary; Her- 
mann V. von Holst, treasurer; Alfred Hoyt Granger, Howard 
V. D. Shaw and Elmer C. Jensen, who, together with your 
president, N. Max Dunning, have constituted the executive board. 

The meetings of this board have been held approximately 
every two weeks, at which time questions of routine business 
have been taken up and disposed of. 

The executive board has been particularly fortunate this year 
in having had its line of action largely mapped out for it by the 
convention in Pittsburg, and has bent its efforts toward putting 
into active operation, the projects recommended by the retiring 
board, and by the standing committees in their reports to that 
convention. 

We have succeeded in a measure, and I am pleased to report 
the following results: 

School Scholarships—tIn our effort to establish scholarships 
in the architectural schools of the country, we met with a most 
generous response from the “President and Fellows of Harvard 
University,” receiving from them by gift, three scholarships in 
architecture, each equivalent to one year’s free tuition at Har- 
vard. Two of these scholarships are awarded upon the result 
of a competition in design conducted and judged under the 
auspices of the League, in the various constituent clubs and open 
to any of their members. 

The third scholarship is awarded to that member of the 
League who passes the highest regular entrance examination. 

The first competition for these scholarships was held simul- 
taneously in all of the clubs last September and two scholarships 
were awarded. The men receiving these scholarships are at 
present pursuing their studies in Harvard. While there were 
but few competitors, this fact was easily attributable to the short 
notice that it became necessary to give of the competition and 
would be an unfair criterion by which to judge of the success 
of the scholarship idea. 

Announcements have been issued for the second competition, 
which will be held early in March and upon the result of which 
the scholarships for next year will be awarded. 

It is only due to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
and to Professor Warren, who has so earnestly cham- 
pioned our cause, that a large number should compete and show 
that we are deeply sensible of the great assistance they have 
given us in carrying out our program of education. 

While we have not as yet received scholarships from other 
architectural schools, the manner in which they have taken up 
the question and the interest shown in its possibilities, leads us 
to a reasonable expectation that eventually we will have other 
scholarships to offer to our members. 

The executive committee respectfully recommends that this 
work be carried on. 

Traveling Scholarship—We have also secured pledges of 
the funds necessary for establishing an Architectural League of 
America Traveling Scholarship of a value of $1,200. A part 
of these funds are already in the League treasury and we an- 
ticipate no delay in receiving the remainder. 

Announcement of this competition has already been sent 
out, and the program has been written, but this will not be 
made public until the time of the preliminary competition. 

It has been the intent of the executive board to make the 
restrictions as to eligibility as broad as can be made, consistent 
with the best interests of the scholarship and its recipient. 

We will require of all competitors, an essay in which they 
will set forth their opinion as to what is the function of such 
a scholarship as this, and what, if any, are their natural predilec- 
tions, with the intention that their designated study may be made 
congenial to their tastes and impose the least possible restriction 
on the individuality of their work. 

We will require that the holder of the first) scholarship 


observe particularly some designated subject pertaining to the im- 
provement of cities, and report to the executive board. 

Your executive board has given this question of a Foreign 
Traveling Scholarship deep consideration, and are greatly im- 
pressed with its future possibilities and inestimable value. 

We therefore respectfully recommend that this project be 
continued and developed. 

We would further recommend at the earliest moment it may 
be found expedient that the League establish traveling scholar- 
ships in mural painting and in sculpture. 

The Annual.—A contract has been signed with Mr. John C. 
Baker, of Philadelphia, to assume the management of The Archi- 
tectural Annual, and this work will be carried to completion 
without the League assuming any financial responsibility what 
ever, The work of soliciting advertisements for this volume 
has been begun. We are arranging for an editor to assume 
the duties of compiling the printed matter. 

We have also communicated with the various clubs securing 
permission to select plates from their 1906 catalogues and have 
met with favorable responses from all but one, and there is no 
doubt that we will be able to secure any plates we may desire in 
this case. 

We have every reasonable assurance that The Architectural 
Annual will not only be a volume which will be a credit to 
the Architectural League of America, as a résumé of the current 
work in architecture, painting and sculpture, but that it will 
also maintain the foreign traveling scholarship in architecture 
and probably in the near future, in alternate years, scholarships 
in sculpture and mural painting. 

Your executive board respectfully recommends that this ven 
ture be given an impartial trial. 

The executive board wishes to commend most emphatically 
the splendid work done by the committee on education, of which 
Prof. Newton A. Wells is chairman, and of the committee on 
civic improvements, of which Mr. Frederick S. Lamb is chair- 
man, and of which you will hear in detail when their reports are 
made. 

In making this special mention, however, we do not wish 
to imply that the work of the other committees has been less 
zealous or attended by less successful results. 

The executive board have had published the document issued 
by the committee on education and have also had published in 
pamphlet form, the report of the committee on civic improvement, 
as authorized by the last convention. 

An edition of 2,000 copies was issued and distributed among 


the constituent clubs. 


Recapitulation—Your executive board recommends: (a) 
That an effort be made to increase the number of schol- 
arships in the architectural schools. (b) That the Archi 


tectural Annual be continued as an organ of the League. (c) 
That the traveling scholarship in architecture be continued 
(d) ‘That scholarships in mural painting and sculpture be estab 
lished. (e) That the present standing committees be all con 
tinued. (f) That the question of periodical bulletins be con 
sidered. ‘These to set forth the prospective work the League 
has in mind in order that it may be incorporated in the programs 
of the various clubs. (g) ‘lhat special committees be appointed 
or elected to take care of the work in connection with the 
traveling scholarship and The Annual. (h) That the chairman 
of the committee on current club work should be selected from the 
city represented by the executive board. ‘That a committee 
be appointed to look in the circuit exhibition. (i) That archives 
for the preservation of club documents should be established. 
(j) That a committee on foreign correspondence be made a 
standing committee. Their duty to bring about a closer harmony 
between our organization and foreign similar organizations to 
the end that our traveling scholars shall be given a better stand- 
ing and increased opportunities while abroad, and the inter 
national question of better government as expressed in concrete 
examples of civic improvement may be more universally studied 
and the knowledge more systematically disseminated. (k) ‘That 
the Architectural League of America appoint a delegate who is 
thoroughly familiar with the league’s work and ideals to attend 
and represent it at the World’s Congress of Architects to be 
held in London in July. Our position as an architectural body 
and our interest in the progress of architectural thought seems 


to demand that this be done. 
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It is the opinion of your executive board that, considering 
the personnel of our society, the sphere of its greatest useful- 
ness is an educational one in the broadest sense. That we must 
use our good offices to encourage in the minds of the younger 
members of our organization high ideals of architectural ex 
pression and professional practice 

And finally, that we shall exert in the greatest degree pos- 
sible a strong influence in molding the public mind to a better 
appreciation of art. 

A special committee was appointed to receive and report on 
the reports of standing committees. The special committee was 
composed of J. C. Llewellyn, William B. Ittner, S. E. Gladwin, 
Percy Ash, and Albert Kelsey. 

Wednesday afternoon the convention was the guest of the 
National Sculpture Society. The party to the number of sixty 
was taken in automobiles to see some of the noteworthy exam- 
ples of sculpture used to adorn buildings. The following were 
especially interesting: Fifty-seventh street, Carnegie Music 
hall; Forty-fourth street, New York Yacht club; Forty-fourth 
Forty-fourth street, Sherry’s; Forty- 


street, Bar Association; 
Fifth avenue and Forty-second street, 


fourth street, Delmonico’s ; 
New York City library; Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh street, 
liffany’s new store; Fifth avenue and Thirty-sixth street, Gor- 
ham’s new store; Fifth avenue and Thirty-fifth street, Altman’s 
new store; Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth street, Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co.; Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth street, Hotel 
square and ‘Twenty-seventh street, 
Madison square and ‘wen- 
square and 
and Twen- 


Waldorf-Astoria; Madison 
statue, “Farragut,” by St. Gaudens; 
ty-seventh street, Madison Square Garden; Madison 
Twenty-sixth street, Appellate court; Madison square 
ty-fourth street, Dr. Parkhurst’s church; Madison square and 
Twenty-third street, Metropolitan Life building; Twenty-third 
street west to Broadway; Union square, Lafayette and Wash- 
ington; Broadway, New York Life, other skyscrapers; Broad- 
way, City hall; Broadway, St. Paul’s church; Broadway, Trinity 
church; Wall street, U. S. treasury; Broad street, Stock ex- 
change; Broadway, Bowling Green; Broadway, new custom 
house. 

Ferry was then taken to St. George, Staten Island. Here is 
finishing the city hall, to cost $750,000, the work of Carrere & 
Hastings. A dinner was given the guests at Hotel Castelton. 
Returning by ferry the skyline of New York was the subject of 
much interest and comment. 

THURSDAY'S SESSION. 

First in order of business were the reports of standing 
committees. Tha chairman of the committee on education, 
Newton A. Wells, presented his report, which was followed 
with the greatest interest and appreciation. (This report is 
appropriately given especial prominence on another page of 
this number. ) 

The report of the committee on publicity and promotion 
was read by the chairman of the committee, John Molitor. 

REPORT, COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION. 

We as an organization have responsibilities; we have duties 
to perform, as well as rights to enjoy; the right to enjoy dis- 
tinction must first be won by doing our duty in directing and 
forming public taste, and in building up a system of education 
for the coming generation, who are working in our offices. Our 
effort should be to try and bring architectural study to the 
draughtsman who really needs it,—who is unable to go to the 
universities for his training. ‘To bring it to the place where he 
works, to give him at least the theory or foundation of archi- 
tecture. We should adopt some system or policy of furnishing 
a curriculum to those who, devoting their lives to architecture, 
have heretofore had nothing outside the problems of office work; 
who feel the necessity for more knowledge and want to study 
as much as their means will permit. 

The San Francisco Architectural Club and the George 
Washington University Club have joined the league since the 
last convention was held in Pittsburg. This result was not due 
especially to the work of this committee, but to the good name 
which the league has established for itself. Following up the 
work of the previous committee, we have communicated with 
the following clubs in regard to their joining the league and 


supporting us in our work: Kansas City Architectural Club, 


Boston Architectural Club, The Gargoyle, Cornell; The Pen and 


Brush, Harvard; The Architectural Society of the University 
of Pennsylvania; The Architectural Society of Columbia Uni- 
versity, The Architectural Society of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

We have also selected the names of prominent architects in 
some of the smaller cities, and have asked them if there existed 
in their city a local society of architects and draughtsmen, and, 
if such was the case, that they would place us in communica- 
tion with its officers, and enable us to present the work of the 
league to them. With this object in view, the following cities 
were selected: Hartford, Conn.; Portland, Maine; Montreal, 
Canada; Indianapolis, Ind.; Denver, Colo.; Omaha, Neb. ; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; 
Baltimore, Md. Replies have been received from most of these 
ctities, showing that the number of architects is small, and that 
it is not possible for a society to exist under present conditions ; 
but we believe that with the advance in the architectural devel- 
opment of this country that the numbers of practitioners will 
increase so that in a few years it will be possible to form and 
organize societies of architects in these communities. We would 
suggest that the league keep in touch by means of correspond- 
ence with architects in these cities, and encourage them to organ- 
ize societies when local conditions seem to warrant. 

A sufficient quantity of booklets containing the constitution 
and by-laws of the league should be in the possession of this 
committee for proper distribution, also each standing committee 
should have its own letter heads and envelopes, with the address 
of the chairman. ‘The standing of the architectural societies in 
our universities should also be definitely established by this con- 
vention, in order that they may be admitted as junior societies, 
as was evidently the sentiment of the delegates of the last con- 
vention at Pittsburg. We should endeavor to concentrate our 
energies so as to make our organization count for doing the most 
effective work. 

Charles S. Schneider, chairman committee on current club 
work, was not present and his report was read by a member. It 
was a very thorough paper on the activities of the associated 
clubs. 

The committee on co-operation with the A. I. A., E. J. Rus- 
sell, chairman, reported the successful issue of its object through 
the action of the A. I. A. in referring to its committee on educa- 
tion as desired by the A. L. A. the motion to co-operate in 
securing scholarships, etc. 

The report of the committee on civic improvements was pre- 
sented to the convention in printed form by Frederick S. Lamb, 
chairman. It follows in abridged form: 

RFPORT, COMMITTEE ON CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS, A. L. A. 

No question has aroused more interest than that of recent 
municipal improvement. Many cities have not realized at the 
start that they were under the influence of this movement, but 
improvements suggested and begun, seemingly almost without 
forethought, have led, sooner or later, to a careful study of this 
important question. Practice always goes before precept, and 
in a strange way, individual and insular efforts have led, in the 
long run, to wider development. Careful analysis will show 
that most of the cities have been led to their present position by 
the public interest in park development; and that as provision 
has been made for increased park area, it has but partially an- 
swered the question. A feature from which much has developed 
is the grouping of public buildings. Another interesting aspect 
of the general advance is the realization that parks and public 
places should be associated. In fact, it is most interesting to 
note the concession on the part of the public, as indicated in 
the almost universal recognition of the necessity of the location 
of parks and buildings at the same time. 

While granting that much has been accomplished, those 
studying the problem of civic improvement seriously have not 
been satisfied with the conclusion reached by the cities which 
have, up to the present time, been most advanced in their work. 
This leads to the conclusion that all that has been done by our 
cities up to the present time has been but experimental, and 
that the city of the future, to be successful, must take into con- 
sideration, not only one, but all of the phases of municipal im- 
provement, and should start with a concrete, practical and log- 
ical plan of development in advance of the execution of minor 


improvements. 
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To aid those desirous of information it would not be amiss 
to give a brief résumé of what has been accomplished or is being 
projected, in a few of our cities and towns: 

Hartford, Conn—The most important improvement which 
has been made since the building of the capitol is the purchase 
of a tract of land from the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, to give additional area to the capitol grounds. 

Amherst, Mass—Has a scheme to develop the college build- 
ings and grounds with a view to accomplishing something sim- 
ilar in plan to the University of California. 

Boston, Mass.—While much interest in civic improvement 
has been shown in Springfield, Mass., as well as many of the 
smaller New England cities and villages, the most pronounced 
example of accomplished as well as projected work is Boston. 
As early as 1893 a comprehensive park system was adopted and 
in accordance with the scheme laid out, some 15,000 acres of 
parks and twenty-five miles of parkways have been acquired. 
The cost of this vast territory was in the neighborhood of $33,- 
000,000 and the yearly expenditure for maintenance is over half 
a million. One of the most important muncipal improvements 
now in progress is the transformation of the Charles river basin 
into a body of fresh water. This stupendous undertaking will 
probably be completed within three or four years. 

Harrisburg, Pa., is one of the most energetic cities in behalf 
of municipal improvement. In 1901 comprehensive reports were 
secured by public spirited citizens on water purification, sewage 
revision, park system, etc., etc. Through the energy of the 
Municipal League, an appropriation of $1,000,000 was secured 
to carry out these recommendations. 

Philadelphia—Philadelphia has not abated in her energy in 
civic matters. Work is progressing on the new water system 
begun some three years ago, which will cost some $20,000,000 
when completed. A movement which has long been under con- 
sideration for the cutting of a broad roadway diagonally from 
the city hall to Fairmount park has resulted in an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for commencing the work. 

Pittsburg-——The Pittsburg chapter of the A. I. A. submitted 
to the public last spring an interesting plan for the grouping of 
the public buildings of Pittsburg, thus creating a civic center. 

Baltimore.—A commission known as the Burnt District Com- 
mission was appointed, and appropriation of some $23,000,000 
placed at its disposal, to be expended on park improvements, 
sewer system, street paving, the construction of fire houses, 
school houses, etc. etc. In a recent communication the com- 
mission states: “Our burnt district is being built up rapidly 
and the new buildings are far superior to the old ones. For 
instance, the Appeal Tax court’s valuation of the burned build- 
ings was $12,908,300. So far permits have been issued for 451 
buildings, the value of which is placed at $16,000,000. 

Annapolis, Maryland, affords an instance of a most complete 
plan for the rebuilding of the Naval academy, founded in 1848s. 
It is proposed to expend some $10,000,000 upon the work. 

IVashington.—It may be of interest to note that the work 
already under way consists of: A union station at the intersec- 
tion of Delaware and Maryland avenues, facing the dome of the 
capitol, less than a half mile distant; the new office buildings 
for the Senate and House of Representatives, facing the square 
of the capitol on the north and south; buildings for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and National museum, which have been 
placed within the Mall; the hall of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; building for the officials of the District of 
Columbia, in the Pennsylvania avenue triangle; congress has 
made an appropriation to secure a design for the Lincoln 
memorial and designs have already been selected for statues of 
General Grant, General McClellan and Baron von Steuben. 
The proposed park system consists of sixty-five miles of park- 
ways, connecting 8,000 acres of park lands. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission include the reclaiming of the Anacostia 
flats, a large riverside park, and a chain of driveways to connect 
the hilltop forts near the city. 

New Orleans.——An appropriation has been made for sewer 
and water improvements; a parkway connecting the two prin- 
cipal parks has been authorized; a bond issue of $2,000,000 has 
been granted to improve the wharves of the city; some $2,500,000 
is to be expended upon a railroad terminal on the Central boule- 
vard, 

Buffalo.—Although a great railroad center, Buffalo has had 


no adequate station. The recent scheme for improving the city 
plan provides to give the city a fitting entrance, by clearing the 
buildings from a large triangular area. To the north will be 
erected the new union station. On the other sides of the trian 
gle are broad avenues, facing the proposed park, on which public 
buildings may be grouped, the city hall already standing in the 
desired position. 

Detroit, Mich—Through the instrumentality of the Detroit 
Architectural Club, an art commission has been appointed to 
beautify the square in front of the county building. 

Cleveland.—The elaborate scheme for Cleveland, Ohio, is so 
well known that a detailed description is unnecessary. The 
group plan submitted by the commission in charge of the work, 
in 1903, is being carried out as fast as is practicable. The total 
cost of the proposed improvements is estimated at $14,853,105. 

Chicago.—While Chicago has not as yet a carefully devel- 
oped city plan, it has and is undertaking many important munici 
ipal improvements. A county building is being built at a cost of 
about $5,000,000. ‘The question of a comprehensive plan, taking 
into consideration the transportation problem, the docking re- 
quirements, park systems and the future grouping of public 
buildings, is now being agitated under the direction of the Mu- 
nicipal museum. The special parks commission recommended 
the acquisition of twenty-two sites, eleven of which have been 
secured. An appropriation was also granted for park build 
ings, containing in each case a gymnasium and assembly rooms 
for the use of any meetings not specifically religious or political. 
These park buildings are also provided with club rooms for the 
“neighborhood clubs.” The special park commission has also 
maintained nine playgrounds in the congested districts of the 
city, the attendance of which was 1,300,000 during the year 1905. 
Grant park, on the lake front, in the heart of the city, with an 
area of 210 acres, is nearing completion and will contain the 
Field Columbian museum and probably the Crerar library, two 
buildings of grand proportions. The problem of how to relieve 
the congestion of traffic, which is said to be greater than that 
in any similar area in the world, has been solved by the construc- 
tion of an intricate system of tunnels at a level of forty feet 
below the surface of the streets. These extend beneath every 
important street in the congested districts and reach most of 
the terminals of the thirty-eight railroads which enter Chicago. 
Within the tunnel area, it is stated that 70,000 vehicles are 
daily employed, hauling 110,000 tons of merchandise. The com 
ment has been made in a recent article that “while London and 
New York have decided to carry the people below the street 
surface, Chicago intends to carry its freight there and to release 
its street for the use of the people.” The first municipal mu- 
seum in the United States was formally opened in Chicago on 
February 23, 1905. Through a bequest of the late Benjamin 
Franklin Ferguson, the income of $1,000,000 is to be expended 
for the city, under the direction of the Art Institute, for munic 
ipal enrichment. 

St. Louis, Mo—tThe necessity of new public buildings in St. 
Louis has resulted in the appointment of an official commis- 
sion which has submitted a comprehensive plan for the grouping 
of public buildings. The scheme suggests taking the recently 
completed city hall as the starting point of the group, which 
will face a municipal court. Opposite the city hall it is pro 
posed to place the new Four Courts, and at one end the public 
library. Among the other buildings included in this scheme are 
a law library, police department headquarters, fire department, 
executive buildings, and museums. While St. Louis has fine 
parks, they lack fitting connection. ‘Through the efforts of the 
St. Louis Architectural Club, commissioners were appointed 
some three years ago to study the question. The report re 
cently presented proposes the extension and improvement of the 
King’s highway. 

Milwaukee, Wis—The existing parks are being connected 
by boulevards, and it is proposed to continue the parks along 
the lake front. 

Denver, Colo., is the recipient of many recent public im 
provements through private donorship, including street foun 
tains, a gateway to the City park, and a triple arch entrance to 
the city from the Union depot. 

San Francisco.—San Francisco has recently shown great in- 
terest in the question of civic improvement and is now preparing 
a well-defined plan for the city’s development. An important 
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feature of the scheme in mind is the Civic Center, which will be 
located at nearly the geographical center of the city, and about 
which will be grouped the public and semi-public buildings, in- 
cluding the city hall, postoffice—fine new building just completed 

the public library, opera house, municipal theater, Academy 
of Art, museums of art and natural history, and several others, 
all within a radius of a dozen square blocks. The site has al- 
ready been purchased for the library, and a million dollar build- 
ing will be started within a year. The necessary area will be 
acquired as fast as is practicable. The scheme also includes a 
Union railway station, which shall be on the principal radial 
line from the Civic Center, and not more than ten minutes ride 
distant. A most interesting feature will be the hill-top parks, 
which are possible from the many beautiful hills of the city. 
(hese will be preserved in their natura) state as far as is pos 
sible, and will command fine and varied views of the city. 
Market street, the most important thoroughfare of the city, ends 
at Twin peaks The plan provides, however, that it shall not 
stop here, but wind its way to the top of the hills, from which it 
will descend by a broad boulevard past Lake Merced, and finally 
join the great circular boulevard. While the plan in view in- 
volves the expenditure of many millions, and will require many 
years for its completion, the eminent architect whose services 
San Francisco was so fortunate to secure says: “We must not 
forget what San Francisco fas become in ten years—what 1s 
it still further to become? We must remember that a meager 
plan will fall short of perfect achievement, while a great one 
will yield large results even if it is never fully realized. Our 
scope must embrace the possibilities of development of the next 
fifty years.” 

Canada.—Vhe Dominion government in 1899 established the 
Ottawa Improvement Commission, endowing it with a revenue, 
while the city of Ottawa, on its part, turned oyer to the com- 
mission the administration of its parks and boulevards. The 
commission called to its services a landscape architect who pre- 
pared an exhaustive report on the possible improvements to 
Ottawa and vicinity. Besides the ordinary parks and boulevards 
which are usual to all cities, the report recommended the procur- 
ing of two of three forest reservations within easy driving dis- 
tance of the city, to be reserved and maintained in their natural 
condition, and also an extensive driveway along the Rideau 
canal. ‘This report has been acted upon by the commission, 
who have already carried out many of the suggested improve- 
ments, upon which, up to October, 1904, the commission has ex- 
pended about $400,000. 

New York.—It remains but to speak of New York. Fortu- 
nately, New York now has an opportunity to guide its munici- 
pal improvement. The New York City Improvement Commis- 
sion was created by an ordinance of the board of aldermen, on 
December 9, 1903, to prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the city. The commission presented to the 
mayor its preliminary report on December 14, 1904, which 
was published in a pamphlet of thirty-one pages of text and 
twenty-two illustrations giving a comprehensive plan of devel- 
opment that shall include: Improvements for river fronts, con- 
necting parks, approaches to the bridges, traffic facilities, the 
grouping of public buildings, etc. It is expected that within 
two years the system of tunneling the North river will be in 
operation. Two tubes are already under construction, and two 
others are about to be started. Hardly of less importance to the 
general public than the recently completed subway are the re- 
construction of the Grand Central station of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River railroad, and the tunnel and Manhattan 
station of the Pennsylvania railroad. ‘The plans for the Grand 
Central station include an area of more than nineteen city blocks 
between Forty-second and Fifty-seventh streets, Madison and 
Lexington avenues, and will involve an expenditure of twenty 
to twenty-five millions. The stupendous project of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad for building a tunnel under the Bergen hills, 
the North river, the island of Manhattan, the East river and 
Long Island City, is being carried out as rapidly as is consistent 
with practicability. The tunnels beneath both rivers will be of 
cast iron sections and lined with concrete, and every provision 


in the internal arrangement has been made for the safety of em- 
ployes and passengers. The Manhattan station occupies the two 
blocks enclosed by Seventh and Eighth avenues, and Thirty- 


first and Thirty-third streets, the principal front being on Sev- 
enth avenue with the main entrance facing Thirty-second street. 

No greater benefit could be conferred upon the country than 
the dissemination, by the Architectural League of America, of 
information jn our municipalities. More rapid progress would 
be made if each profession worked for the development and ad- 
vancement of the work of which that profession is particularly 
qualified to speak, without dealing in glittering generalities. For 
this reason, it is felt that the Architectural League of America 
could contribute more to the general good by concentrating the 
energy of its members upon the broad question of city plan. 

The afternoon of Thursday was devoted to the excursion 
and luncheon, at which the delegates were the guests of the 
National Society of Mural Painters. After the luncheon the 
automobiles were again in requisition and a tour was made to 
many buildings of special interest on account of their mural and 
window decorations. ‘These were explained frequently by the 
artists who had executed them. At the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, while viewing the decorations by John La Farge, the artist 
himself was present, much to the gratification of all. The tour 
included the following: 3roadway, Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
Fortieth street, and Grace church; Fifth avenue, Church of the 
Ascension; Washington square, Washington arch; Fifth avenue 
to Madison square; Madison avenue, new Tiffany studios, Tif- 
fany house; Fifth avenue, Vanderbilt house, University Club, 
St. Regis hotel, Hunt Memorial, through Central park; Fifty- 
ninth street, Church of Paulist Fathers; Fifth avenue, to Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel; Madison avenue, Manhattan hotel. 

Thursday evening there was a public meeting at the Fine 
Arts building, at which addresses were delivered by Prof. A. D. 
F. Hamlin and Hugh M. G. Garden. Professor Hamlin’s subject 
was, “Relation of Decorative Sculpture to Architecture.” ‘The 
building is lifeless, he said, unless there are decorations. <A 
structure may be grand without decorations, but it fails to stir 
the depths of our emotions. It was strange, he thought, that the 
builders should have outstripped the decorators, but such was 
the fact. 

Hugh Garden’s address was entitled, “Architectural Styles 
and American Life.” At present there is a battle of styles and 
conditions, he stated. America has run the gauntlet, through 
the Gothics and the dear old Louises and the Colonial, which 
appears with hay fever regularity. In ten years the best houses 
are out of date and in twenty they are torn down. The accu- 
mulation which we tear down every year is worth millions of 
dollars; more than some other nations spend in the erection of 
new buildings. A building is the fruit of a man’s nature, he 
went on. It is a mirror not only of himself, but of the whole 
people at any given time and place. The vain, tawdry and un- 
seemly buildings reflect us. But there are a minimum of build- 
ings which are sane, sound and wholesome. The existence of 
the two opposing sides denotes the war between the influence of 
the democratic idea and the threatened oppression of the dollar. 

FRIDAY’S SESSIONS 

By amendment the annual dues of undergraduate clubs were 
fixed at $10. 

Motion to allow individual membership in the A. L. A. was 
referred to committee on publicity and promotion. 

Mr. Ittner moved that the incoming executive board be in- 
structed to look into the matter and have a recommendation 
ready at the next meeting for establishing a permanent corre- 
sponding secretary and providing for his compensation. Sec- 
onded and carried. 

The committee on circuit exhibition reported as follows: 

The committee recommends that the Circuit Exhibition as 
an exhibition be abandoned; its place to be taken by an annual 
exhibition of architecture and the allied arts; that it be held on 
the time and place of the convention; that medals or diplomas 
of honor be awarded for the most worthy work in architecture 
or the allied arts exhibited during the convention, which have 
been previously executed. 

We further recommend that in case the above recommenda- 
tions are adopted by this convention that a committee be ap- 
pointed to complete the details of this exhibition scheme, work- 
ing in conjunction with the incoming board and subject to its 
authority. 
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President Dunning moved that inasmuch as this is simply a 
recommendation to the succeeding executive board, and is not 
mendatory in any sense. We should pass it as a recommenda- 
tion of the convention to the executive board and leave it to 
them to find ways and means of bringing this about, if they 
find it desirable to do so. Seconded and carried. 

After much consideration of the architectural annual project 
as presented in the report of the executive board, all the recom- 
mendations of the executive board were adopted. In connection 
with the subject of the annual, the generous offer of Albert Kel- 
sey to donate to the A. L. A. a'l his rights in the annual pub- 
lished by him for two years was accepted. 

The special committee to receive and report on the reports 
of standing committees respectfully reported as follows: 

1. Executive Committee—Your committee has carefully 
considered the report of the executive committee and endorses 





the recommendations contained therein and urges their adoption. 

2. Education —Vhe thoroughness with which the educa- 
tional committee has done its work can not be too highly com- 
mended. 

This committee recommends that its summary or compara- 
tive table be given wide publicity in that it is of value to all 
interested in architectural education and of particular value to 
the faculties of architectural schools. 

3. Publicity and Promotion—yYour special committee in 
considering the report of the committee on publicity and pro- 
motion respectfully recommend that additional steps be taken 
to induce the non-affiliated architectural clubs mentioned in this 
report to join the league. In this connection we further rec- 
ommend that particular efforts be made to induce the architec- 
tural societies established at the universities and colleges through- 
out the United States and Canada to become affiliated with the 
league, the well known policy of the organization being to foster 
in every way the education of the student and draughtsman. 
This will be materially simplified now that the status of the 
junior members has been clearly defined. 

Your special committee endorses the recommendation that 
efforts be made to assist the architects and draughtsmen in the 
smaller centers to organize themselves into architectural clubs 
when possible, or to become eligible to the benefits of the 
Architectural League of America by becoming associated with 
some club already a member. 

4. Current Club Work.—In the opinion of this committee 
the report of the committee on current club work contains many 
suggestions of value and we recommend that the report be sent 
to all organizations members of the league. 

That especial attention be directed to the growing practice of 
giving architectural books to the winners of club competitions. 

We recommend that wherever practicable league exhibitions 
be held at the time and place of the conventions. 

We are surprised that the current work committee found 
such a woeful lack of support of the various clubs of the league 
by the older members of the profession, and we recommend that 
increased effort be made to gain their interest and support. 

5. Committee on Co-operation with the A. I, A—We recom- 
mend that the committee be instructed to work with the com- 
mittee of the A. I. A. and adopt such means as may be deemed 
best to bring about the establishment of the scholarships in 
architectural schools. 

6. The able report of the committee on civic improvement 
is a complete résumé of work done or projected. 

In order to carry out the instruction of the last convention 
this should be supplemented by bulletins issued at intervals, 
giving current data and references relating to the subject. 

Respectfully submitted, Wm. B. Ittner, S. E. Gladwin, Percy 
Ash, Albert Kelsey, J. C. Llewellyn, chairman. 

Mr. Ittner moved that the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on committees be adopted. Seconded and carried. 

The selection of delegates to the International Congress of 
Architects at London next July was by motion referred to the 
executive board. 

The motion prevailed that a committee be appointed to 
examine into the feasibility of several members joining in Euro- 
pean travel to secure greater benefits and special terms. 

The chairman of each of the standing committees was con- 
tinued except that William B. Ittner was named chairman of 
the committee on co-operation with the A. I. A., and J. P, Hynes, 


chairman of the committee on current club work. N. Max Dunning 
was appointed chairman of committee on traveling scholarships. 

The election of president of the league resulted in the 
selection of Ernest John Russell of St. Louis. 

The invitation of the Washington Architectural Club to the 
A. L. A, to hold its next convention in Washington, D. C., was 
accepted, the time for this meeting to be determined by the 
Washington club. : 

After the usual votes of thanks, the convention adjourned. 

ANNUAL DINNER, ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 

A fitting end to the convention was the elaborate dinner of 
the Architectural League of New York, at which the A. L, A. 
were guests. The gathering numbered about 250. 

President Richard Howland Hunt of the New York League 
Blashfield 
The banqueters continually gath 


was the toastmaster, <nd behind him was a sketch 
for a church mural painting. 
ered to study the work. The large painting of Albert Herter 
for the ceiling of the National Park Bank building shared the in 
terest of the guests, and even while the speeches were going on 
many of the artists and architects were examining the exhibits 

President Hunt announced the winners of the prizes in the 
twenty-first annual competition of the league and the medals 
were presented at the dinner. The gold medal given for a de- 
sign for a small chapel to St. Peter built on a rocky promontory 
was awarded to George A. Licht of New York. The silver medal 
for the same subject was given to Colister M. Craig of York, Pa. 

The president’s prize, a bronze medal for mural painting, 
was given to Hugo Ballin of New York. 
Conclusion of Peace After War.” The Henry O. Avery prize 
for sculpture was taken away by Skodik of New 
York, the subject treated being a mural drinking fountain in a 
city street. 

President Hunt announced that Mr. Avery would make his 
prize perpetual. 


The subject was “The 


Antonin C., 


George B. Post made the address of welcome, and was fol- 
lowed by Ernest John Russell, president of the Architectural 
League of America. 

The discussion of the civic improvement in art and archi 
tecture was opened by Frank Miles Day of Philadelphia. His 
theme was the treatment of the rivers of cities and the value of 
the artistic improvement of them. Sir Purdon Clarke told of 
the work in this direction which had been accomplished in Lon- 
don. F. Hopkinson Smith spoke satirically, inviting the visitors 
to New York to behold the architecture as displayed in the high 
buildings. He called them waffles stood on end, their windows 
being the port holes of commerce. 

E. H. Blashfield spoke for the mural painters. He 
the three departments of building—architecture, painting and 
sculpture—were in reality one whole, but they were very far 


Karl Bitter, representing the sculptors, echoed 


aid that 


apart at present. 
Mr. Blashfield’s remarks. 

William B. Ittner reminded his hearers that the A. L. A. 
was the pioneer in the widespread movement for civic improve 
ment. 

The dinner constituted the formal opening of the exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural New York. There are 
about 700 exhibits in all, ranging from architectural designs and 
plans to municipal improvements, mural paintings, pictures, stat- 
uary, household utilities of beauty and other things related to 


League of 


architecture and the allied arts. 


CHICAGO AR¢ HITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, 


On January 23 members of the association and guests to 
the number of 300 were taken on a tour through the Chicago 
tunnel or sub-way, an enterprise destined to become a valuable 
aid to the commerce cf Chicago. Afterward the party were the 
guests of the association at a dinner, and listened to a descrip 
tion of the tunnel work by Engineer Jackson in charge of the 
construction. 

He stated that in the construction fourteen inches of concrete 
laid in 


Fifty-six pound rails are recesses 


On top of these timbers two-inch lagging is 


is laid at bottom. 
formed of timbers. 
placed, then five-inch steel channels, weighing ten pounds 
to the foot, are placed three feet to centers. This is followed 
by two-inch by six-inch lagging and concrete rammed between 
lagging and excavation, filling all voids, and so on to completion. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

Upon the result of the competition for “The Architectural 
League of America Foreign Traveling Scholarship” will be award- 
ed a scholarship in architecture allowing the recipient $1,200.00 
to be spent in foreign travel under the conditions outlined by the 
AAs A. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

Funds for the Sixth Annual Traveling Scholarship have been 
subscribed by Fritz Wagner. The first drawings in this com- 
petition were exhibited January 29, and criticised by John B. 
Fisher. At the meeting of January 15 the subject of decoration 
was treated by Frederic Clay Bartlett. 

It is the desire of the club to present to the public of Chi- 
cago recent examples of the best architecture. With this object 
the Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of the club will be held at 
the Art Institute, Chicago, from March 29 to April 18, inclu- 
sive, and will include works of architecture and the allied arts. 
Information for the guide of exhibiters can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Otto A. Silha, Dexter building, 84 Adams street, Chi- 
cago. 

SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

San Francisco is now the proud possessor of an architec- 
tural club, which has grown wonderfully in the last four years 
and is now recognized as a permanent institution. An_ afhilia- 
tion with the Architectural League of America has been con- 
summated, and it is hoped the originality and ability of mem- 
bers may be felt throughout the United States through the 
medium of national competitions, etc. The club is ably presided 
over by Mr. George Wagner, and the remainder of the officers 
are as follows: Vice-president, A. O. Johnson; treasurer, 
A. R. Johnson; secretary, M. A. Schmidlin; directors, H. G. 
Corwin, T. Bearwald and J. H. Boehrer. Membership, 60. On 
every Monday evening a class in structural design is taught by 
Mr. Archer, one of San Francisco's leading engineers. On Fri- 
day evenings Mr. A. O. Johnson leads a class in rendering and 
design, koth of which meetings are well attended. Business 
meetings are held on the first Wednesday of every month. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


The regular monthly dinner and meeting of the Illinois 
Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the Art Institute, on Monday, 
February 12, at 6 p. m. Mr. George Hooker, secretary of the 
City Club, addressed the chapter on the subject, “Municipal 
Improvements,” with especial reference to Chicago. The speaker 
thought that Chicago had an opportunity presented to no other 
city in the creation of its new water front park of 200 acres. 
He advocated that this land be used largely for the location of 
public buildings devoted to the social and leisure side of life as 
against the commercial. He regarded as the more immediate 
subject for consideration the treatment of the Michigan avenue 
buildings facing the park, which he termed the principal facade 
of Chicago. It was urged that the architects formulate a plan 
for the permanent improvement of Michigan avenue, that indi- 
vidual and collective owners might have an ideal plan before 
them. 

MUNICIPAL ART LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, 

The Municipal Art League of Chicago invites designs for 
practicable electric lamp posts, to be delivered at the office of the 
league, club rooms, Art Institute, by February 27, 1906. These 
designs will be exhibited at the Art Institute. The park and 
city authorities will give them careful attention with a view 
to their adoption. Three prizes are offered by the league— 
$100, $75 and $50. Several of the daily newspapers have prom- 
ised to publish pictures of the leading designs. Requirements, 
cost and utility will be considered, there shall be one light; 
height, 18 feet to center of light; material, bronze or fine cast 
iron; scale of drawing, one inch to the foot; there shall be a 
plan and a colored elevation; each design shall be signed with 
a cipher, the name of the maker not appearing on it; the name 
and the cipher shall be enclosed in an accompanying sealed 
envelope, addressed to the secretary of the league, this to identify 
the maker of the drawing after the prizes shall have been 
awarded. Jury of awards: Lyman A. Walton, president South 
Park Board; R. H. Warder, Lincoln Park superintendent; 


Dwight Heald Perkins, architect of public school board; Louis 
J. Millet, architect and decorator ; Julia Bracken, sculptor. 
Ralph Clarkson, president; James William Pattison, secretary, 
club rooms, Art Institute of Chicago. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

The twenty-eighth annual exhibition will be held in New 
York from March 17 to April 22, inclusive. Original works in 
painting and sculpture, not before publicly exhibited in the city 
of New York, and approved by the jury of admission, will be 
accepted for this exhibition. A work of art may be eligib!e for 
more than one of the following prizes: 

The annual Webb Prize of three hundred dollars will be 
awarded for the best landscape or marine picture in the exhibi- 
tion painted by an American artist, without limit of age, who 
shall not previously have received the prize. 

The Shaw Fund will be devoted each year to the purchase 
from the exhibition of one or more works of art by American 
artists. These works will be chosen with the assistance of the 
jury and will become the property of Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, the 
donor of the fund. This fund will consist of one thousand five 
hundred dollars or more each year. 

The Carnegie Prize of five hundred dollars will be awarded 
by the jury for the most meritorious oil painting in the exhibi- 
tion by an American artist, portraits only excepted, the picture 
to be the property of the artist. 

The Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize of three hundred dollars 
will be awarded by the jury for the most meritorious work of art 
in the exhibition produced by an American woman who has not 
previously received the prize. 

John La Farge, president; Henry Prellwitz, secretary. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

A meeting of the Architectural League of New York was 
held in January, President Richard Howland Hunt in the chair; 
forty-four members and guests present, Messrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Kenyon Cox, James B. Townsend (of the New York 
Herald), Arthur Hoeber (Globe), David C. Preyer (Art Col- 
lector), being the principal guests of the occasion, and “The 
Elimination of the Present Tariff on Works of Art” being the 
subject for discussion. After dinner the president introduced 
Mr. Gilder as a veteran and a champion in behalf of free art 
for all the people. 

Mr. Gilder spoke as follows: “In this question of duties 
on productions of the fine arts I was first interested in 1879-80, 
when I[ met in Paris American artists and art students to whom 
the national galleries and art schools of France were freely 
opened. The Americans whom our sister republic generously 
trained in the knowledge and practice of the arts, suffered the 
shame of knowing that the work of their living masters was, 
by a tax imposed in our custom-houses, either kept out of 
America or heavily burdened with tariff charges. Since 1880 
this tariff has fluctuated—a part of the time to the extent of 
being entirely removed, without any results from removal at 
all disastrous to national interests, so far as I could ever learn. 
The fact that the protected class with virtual unanimity pro- 
tests against such protection ought to be on this point con- 
clusive evidence. Before an audience like this tonight it is hardly 
necessary to advance, in any detail, the arguments in favor of 
abolishing the duty on art. You know that a country without 
an inherited art should decidedly invite rather than obstruct its 
importation; you know the old artistic countries obstruct the 
export, not the import. But any law that obstructs the entrance 
into our country of works of the fine arts, any law which obstructs 
the education of our democracy through works of art, is a law 
oppressive of the workingman. By such a law you shut from 
his mind and spirit a little of that light of heaven without which 
our mortal lot is hard indeed. Such a law is a law against 
civilization.” 

Mr. Cox began by saying: “My purpose, at present, is to 
deal with the importance of Art in Education and the necessity 
to the artist of an educated public,” and he then proceeded to 
point out that the education of the public would be very greatly 
furthered by the free importation of works of art, that the free 
admission of works of art for educational purposes is not suf- 
ficient, works of art imported by private individuals tending in 
a very few years after their purchase to become public property. 

Mr. Preyer took exception with Mr. Cox as to the broad 
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and general importation of the good, bad and indifferent and the 
free admission of the lower grades of quasi-artistic produc- 
tions, which might be called rubbish, and advocated a specific 
duty. To this both Mr. Gilder and Mr. Cox replied; the latter 
emphasizing the absolute value of works of art—not in direct 
proportion at all to money appraisal—and instanced the original 
price of the paintings by Franz Hals. 

Mr. Townsend referred to certain inconsistencies of the 
tariff upon works of art—those from France, Germany and Italy 
being rated at 15 per cent, while similar articles from England, 
Holland and Austria were rated at 20 per cent. 

Mr. Lauber differed with the previous speakers and spoke 
in behalf of the tariff, not only on paintings, but sculpture, 
mosaic and glass windows. 

Mr. Bitter declared that he had not formulated any definite 
opinions on the matter, and he then cited as examples of the 
protection of national art—the Pharaohs of Egypt, kings of 
France and other ancient and medieval rulers. He then related 
the story of an American sculptor who has lived for sixteen years 
in Florence and who stated that there are mercantile interests 
there standing ready waiting for the removal of the tariff on 
art in the United States in order to establish branch offices 
throughout this .country—to solicit orders which would be ex- 
ecuted in Italy. 

Mr. Cox replied that the French kings had frequently im- 
ported Italian artists; that the best results were attained in 
France by the long continued policy of inviting artists from 
everywhere and the world at large realized the commercial value 
to France of the application of this policy. 

Mr. Cox then moved: Be it Resolved, that the Architec- 
tural League of New York favors the free importation of works 
of art and the abolition of the present tariff thereon. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VENTILATION OF BuILpINGs. By William G. Snow, S. B., Mem- 
ber American Society Mechanical Engineers, and Thomas 
Nolan, A. M., M. S., Fellow A. I. A., Assistant Professor of 
Architecture, University of Pennsylvania. Published by 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, 1906. Price, 50 cts. 
This little volume of 84 pages is one of the Van Nostrand 

Science Series. It is in the nature of a primer, and treats the 
subjects in a condensed way. All branches of the subject are 
surveyed and commented upon with the purpose of explaining the 
general principles underlying each, and their application to build- 
ings of all kinds. It is a popular treatise well adapted for the 
information of the busy architect and a text book for architectural 
and engineering schools. 

Tue ArcHITECTS’ DirRECTORY AND SPECIFICATION INDEX FOR 1905- 
1906. Seventh Edition. Published annually by William T. 
Comstock, New York. Price, $2.00 net. 

For many years this has been the standard and _ reliable 
directory of architects. It contains a list of the architects of 
the United States and Canada, classified by states and towns, 
indicating members of the American Institute of Architects. A 
list is given of the various architectural associations of the 
United States, with the names of the officers. The landscape 
and naval architects are also listed, the members of societies 
being noted. The building departments of the leading cities and 
names of the principal officers as given are of value for reference 
Each year adds to the completeness of this compilation. 

Tue Scuoot House; Irs HEATING AND VENTILATION. By Joseph 
A. Moore, Inspector of Public Buildings, State of Massa- 
chusetts, 1905. Published by the Author. Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In this work the writer gives the practical results, devoid 
of theories and arguments, of his experience of eighteen years 
as inspector of public buildings and inventor and supervisor of 
heating and ventilating apparatus, especially adapted to school 
houses of moderate size and cost. The book illustrates and 
describes plans by the author which formed an important part 
of exhibits that were given award at the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893; the Paris Exposition, 1900, and the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, 1904, this last award being a gold medal. 
The Massachusetts requirements, which are very exacting, form 
the basis of the plans and tables given. There are 200 pages, 
with a carefully arranged table of contents and index. 


ARCHITECT AND CLIENT*—Continued. 


y a new country like this the growth of taste in household art, 

and the appreciation of the right use of art work, come only 
with the growth of leisure and of wealth, but as culture, art and 
travel extend, the general perception of these things quickly 
takes root and grows apace, so that already the American con- 
noisseur demands not only the possession but the daily use of 
articles of decoration, of almost every kind, which only a few 
years ago would have been cherished in some museum of the 
fine arts; and this is equally true of his home, his place of busi- 
ness, and his greater buildings devoted to public service and 
convenience. 

However much artistic metal work may appeal to the trained 
intelligence of the architect as an effective element in his general 
scheme of decoration, it appeals still more, in the case of private 
residences, to the owner and, above all, to the lady of the house, 
as affording an opportunity where an educated taste and the 
judicious expenditure of money, yield a more effective result and 
a more lasting pleasure than can be procured at equal cost in any 
other way. The metal work used on a door, whether elaborate 
and costly, or simple but elegant, as the case may be, is like the 
jewel on a handsome costume, the latter serving merely as a 
background for the effective setting of the smaller but more 
costly ornament which it presents. The knobs, plates and hinges 
of a door compel attention by the prominence of their form, posi- 
tion and environment. If inappropiate and unpleasing they 
obtrude themselves upon all who enter or use the apartment; 
if handsome and in harmony with their surroundings, they arrest 
attention even more than larger and more pretentious articles 
of adornment which may surround them. 

In continental Europe, especially France, these facts are 
always recognized, and hardware usually aims to be decorative. 
Personal observation, however, justifies the unqualified statement 
that today American hardware is superior in general qualities to 
that made in any other country, both in mechanical and in 
artistic design and execution, the only reservation being as to 
certain special and very expensive door and window fittings in 
which modern French work is perhaps still somewhat in ad- 
vance, although even this reservation will not long need to be 
made. 

The American architect and his client thus have an un- 
paralleled range of choice of ornament from the wealth of 
designs which the American manufacturer has provided, with 
corresponding room for the exercise of tasteful discrimination, 
and have also the privilege of availing of what is mechanically 
the best and most convenient product of its kind in the world. 

The average client does not know these facts, but the well- 
informed architect does, and the latter should see to it that they 
are brought to the attention of the former at the proper time 
and effectively, precisely as in the case of other details relating 
to a proposed building. Guided by experience, or by the in- 
formation afforded by this volume, the architect should deter- 
mine, in advance, the approximate cost of such hardware as his 
judgment indicates to be appropriate, should include this in his 
estimate of total cost, and, above all, should exclude the hard- 
ware from the general contract, reserving it for personal selec- 
tion at the proper time, untrammeled by any previous contract 
or commitment. If the client is then disposed to increase the 
original appropriation, the architect will have the satisfaction of 
obtaining proportionately richer effects; but in any event he will 
be assured of having a fund adequate for the purchase of hard- 
ware which, however simple, will be appropriate and not incon- 
gruous with the other details of his own work. The condition 
most to be desired (and to be sought), at least in the case of 
important residence work, is that the owner shall join the 
architect in the inspection and selection of all important hard- 
ware, both of convenience and of ornament, and thus be led 
to subordinate the question of cost to that of obtaining the best 
and most appropriate material. The most successful combina- 
tion for this purpose usually includes also “the lady of the house.” 


*An article forming part of “‘A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hard 
ware,” by Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, and _ past poet of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. John Wiley & Sons, publishers. Price, $3.00. It is the in 
tention of the publishers of the INLAND Arcuitect to publish other selec 
tions from this work. The book is profusely illustrated and contains more 
than 1,100 pages, 4x6% inches. 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL'S TERMINAL WORK. 





N THIS number many illustrations are given of the archi- 

tectural work connected with the stupendous rebuilding of the 
terminals of the New York Central Railway system in New York 
City. This work is in charge of Architects Reed & Stem and 
Warren & Wetmore. For two years the work has been in 
progress. While new tracks, a new terminal station and new 
motive power are being put in place the ever increasing tide of 
traffic flows in and out over the line as placidly as if nothing 
out of the ordinary course of railroading were going on. 

Briefly, the work has been laid out in seven sections, viz.: 
Depression and enlargement of the main tracks and yard of the 
terminal proper, from Forty-second street to Fifty-seventh street. 
Erection of a new Grand Central station on the site of the 
present structure. Construction of the “Marble Hill cut-off” and 
the “Spuyten Duyvil rectification,” near Kingsbridge. Depres- 
sion of the Port Morris branch, with the elimination of. all 
grade crossings thereon. Elimination of all grade crossings with- 
in the zone of electrification and the making of special station 
improvements. Four tracking of the Hudson and Harlem divi- 
sions. Electrification of all lines within the limits of proposed 
improvements. 

In commenting upon this great undertaking the New York 
Herald states: Thus far most of the work has been done on 
the first section—the enlargement of the Grand Central yard. 
Here, besides taking in six blocks on the west side of Lexington 
avenue, which involved the demolition of many buildings, the 
present grade has been lowered about forty feet from Forty-third 
to Fifty-third street, so as to make room for two sets of tracks. 
one above the other, just as the “L” structure is built above the 
surface street car lines through Sixth avenue. The upper tracks, 
which will be used by through express trains, will be from fifteen 
to twenty feet below the present grade. Underneath this new 
yard, in a further depression of about twenty-one feet, will be 
the yard, tracks and station for the suburban service. In reality 
it is the building of one terminal above the other, both being 
far below the level of adjacent streets. In accomplishing this 
part of the work it has been necessary to construct several new 
sewers, to close many streets and do no end of work in the 
way of building new foundations for large buildings adjacent to 
the excavations. The Park avenue tunnel is to be enlarged 
through its entire length. South of Fiftieth street the plan 
of the new yard covers an area of thirteen city blocks between 
Lexington and Madison avenues, north of Forty-second street, 
an increase of six blocks over present conditions. So carefully 
have all the plans been made that when the work is completed 
the through express and suburban traffic will be entirely distinct 
the one from the other, so that suburban passengers arriving or 
leaving will never come in contact with those coming or going 
on the through trains. They will enter and leave the station on 
two distinct levels. Another great saving of time will be gained 
by the addition of loops, turn tables, supply stores and repair 
shops to the yard. Now, all through trains and often local trains 
have to be hauled through the tunnel to Mott Haven, a distance 
of five miles, for turning, cleaning, stocking and minor repairs. 
Under the new conditions all these will be taken care of in the 
Grand Central yards. 

Special tracks and buildings will be provided for the express 
companies and the United States mail service. All this work, 
it is expected, will be completed by June, 1908. Then will begin 
the work of tearing down the present Grand Central station and 
the erection of a new one in its place. Throughout the general 
scheme of improvements the work on one section is to be sub- 
stantially completed before another section is begun, and under 
this management five years may be required to do all that is 
planned. Covering nearly four city blocks and with its bewilder- 
ing caverns, galleries and subterranean thoroughfares, the new 
Grand Central station will be unique among railroad terminals of 
the world. In fact, it will be larger than any structure of the 
kind now in existence. It will occupy nearly the entire area 
between Lexington and Madison avenues and will extend much fur- 
ther northward than the present station. The structure will be 
only 170 feet high, but is to be so constructed with domes and 
arches as to give it an imposing appearance. At first it was the 
plan of the company to erect a twenty-story building which 


would yield a revenue from office rentals, but it was_ finally 
decided that such a structure would not best serve the require- 
ments of a great terminal station. Over the main train room and 
the baggage rooms from the main concourse north to Forty-fifth 
street, for the full width of the station, will be the railroad 
offices. This portion of the building will have a street frontage 
of 1,000 feet on Vanderbilt avenue, Forty-fifth street and De- 
pew place. The design for the office quarters provides six 
stories, giving a total available office area of 250,000 square feet, 
exclusive of corridors. An interesting new feature of the sta- 
tion will be the new postoffice, in Lexington avenue, between 
Forty-third and Forty-fifth streets, the Lexington avenue facade 
centering on Forty-fourth street, which will be closed between 
Lexington avenue and Depew place. The postoffice building 
will rise over the mail and storage tracks, there being two plat- 
forms given up entirely to the mail service. 

In the electrification of these lines many other changes are 
to be made. No doubt the most important of all will be the 
elimination of all grade crossings, which have been responsible 
for so many deaths and serious injuries in the last forty years. 
All told, fifty-eight miles of main line will be equipped with 
electricity. The power houses will be among the largest in the 
world and equipped with all labor-saving devices. Plans for 
new stations and the elimination of street grade crossings within 
the zone of electrification have been made and this work is al- 
ready under way in some of these places. The terminal im- 
provements, it is estimated, will require the expenditure of 
70,000,000. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Cream of Wheat building, Minneapolis, Minn. Harry W. 
Jones, architect. 

Residence for Frank F. Rozzelle, Kansas City, Mo., Shepard 
& Farrar, architects. 

The Georgian Court Apartment building, Chicago, Borst & 
Hetherington, architects. 

Residence of Charles M. Schwab, New York City, Maurice 
Heérbert, architect and decorator. Front and rear views are 
shown; also view in diningroom and in parlor. 

Selections from the Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York. Seven full pages are given. 

Improvements for the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad. Grand Central Terminal Station and Postoffice build- 
ing, New York City; Yonkers Power Station; Suburban stations, 
etc. Reed & Stem and Warren & Wetmore, architects. 

Royal Insurance building, New York. Howells & Stokes, 
architects. Exterior and detail are shown. The new building for 
which the Royal Insurance Company is excavating is going to be 
one of interest among office buildings for several reasons. The 
location at the northeast corner of Maiden Lane and William 
street, is one of the most noticeable sites left in the Wall street 
district, and the exceptional shape of the land is unique owing 
to the fact that Maiden Lane crosses William street obliquely. 
which makes this corner an obtuse angle with two broad sides 
facing toward Wall street and Broadway respectively. This six- 
teen-story building is to be treated in general, as far as detail 
and application go, in a Palladian Renaissance style, with the 
three lower stories in white marble. Above this is a fourth story 
with a treatment half marble and half brick to mark the transition 
between the materials. The four upper stories are again white, 
treated as a crowning motive to the whole composition. The 
most noticeable thing about the exterior will be the study of the 
great entrance on the circular corner. The entrance motive will 
be four stories high, crowned with a clock dial surmounted with 
and supported by the arms of the Royal Insurance Company, all 
cut free-standing in marble. The plan of the interior is original 
in that the four elevators are grouped on three sides of a hexag- 
onal elevator hall. The sixteenth floor and the greater portion 
of the ground floor are for the use of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, the rest of the building being offices. As the subway is 
expected to eventually run down William street, the building will 
probably have a special entrance from the station at this corner. 
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Rogers, Jas. G., architect, Peter Thomson, 
Coltewe TUE ONG. osieicicnc 00: cine 500 0065 May 
PAGE. 
Character of Renaissance Architecture, 
NS eee re ee UE er rer eer 60 
History of Architectural Development, 
ee EY PT rere re ee ee 
Studies in ‘Architecture, Blomfield ......... 76 
OBITUARY: 
RO, Be Bes 6 Stee weawavessecssteussces 48 
SIIB, S. Ves i - 54:05 5i05 00.6. sie\e 0'9:0 4:0\¢:0:0:9' 538 
Waterhouse, CT ORT [Seti ne aie ped eee 20 
OFFICE BUILDINGS: 
First National Bank, Chicago Technical 
Supplement . . ee Pa Saree . November 
Trinity ee Meer Wales secs cccasons 7 
PLUMBING 
Laws, why BOE RIDE os 0:08 5 dee sees 37 
Reasons tor condemning trap venting ..... 37 
Sanitary engineering in the modern office 
ee Ga ee eee 15, 32, 39, 51, 63 
SCHOOLS: 
Columbia University Year Book .......... 18 
SERRE TEIN 5. 5. 5 a's @ b.9sde wie sos 0.¢0%s 38 
STEEL: 
Pees: Get Gees. goss deccsscersecess 53 
Structural for dwellings . . ....cccccceseses 3 
WASHINGTON: 
Pe Sn OEE CORES 5. 5 snsie ss cviseceacaeees 29 
AF. -ARTMENT BUILDINGS: 
N. Crowen, architect, The Paul, Mont. 
RRND 00 4s: wascnGe kane chen awacaene October 
Gove & Walsh, architects, The Gross, Den- 
WIRD NUMER, sto ne Win ech -6 4p ieee bis os Sree December 
Newell, F. V., architect, The Fleur de Lis, 
Pe ee ee re ee August 
Roberts, E. E., architect, The ‘Quadrangle, 
6 a | ree srr January 
Root & Siemens, architects, The Illinois, 
Kansas City, Mo. ..cccsecesessseovember 
Tuenock & Ohrenstein, architects, The 
Hoffmann, Chicago . ............September 
CHURCHES: 
Beman, S. S., architect, First Church of 
Christ, Highland Park, Ill. ....... . -October 
Beman, 5S. 5S., architect, Fourth Chure h of 
Ce CS. oa Su ewbanesauscee January 
Comstock, F. K., architect, Second Church 
of Christ, Kansas City, Mo. ....... December 
Pridmore, J. E. O., architect, Rogers Park 
OUMTORRTIONE < 55. 0:500%0905-000% ....- August 
Woollacott, J. S., architect, Kenwood 
ee er rrrrerire: 
CLUBS: 
Flagg, Ernest, architect, Automobile Club 
of America, New York . .........September 
Rogers, J. G., architect, for McCormick 
Re ROMIND 5° we ceases Weaees ...- August 
COMPETITIONS: 
Cook county courthouse, three prize de- 
Eee eins Ge¥ ++. -September 
Cook county courthouse, revised design, 
Holabird & Roche, architects ....... October 


EXHIBITIONS: 





From International at Liege, Belgium.September 
Selections from exhibition of Brooklyn 
oe OE Ae Serre September 


LIBRARIES: 


“Proposed $ Sti ate law 


Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects, pub- 
lic library, Grand Rapids, Mich ....October 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS: 


T 4 Rlanning of | 
U" 


New restrictions on 


Cobb, H. I., architect, Chicago postoffice 
s PTET EOE E TROT: | leg 
Cope - “Stewardson, aidiitente. for Dis- 


trict Ot SE. 5 3. ow enn ed eens November 
McKim, Mead ? White, architects, for 
ES ek as ien ew sien ccs January 


OFFICE BU iM 





Burnham, D. H. & Co., architects, for 
First National bank, Chicago . . ...November 
Frost & Granger, architects, for Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. . cocceces emeptember 
Hunt, Jarvis, architect, The Rector, Chi- 
MND ss. ave niek ae oni wa pena nacewieox December 
Kimball, ” Francis H., architect, Trinity, 
New York... Cus euou tice ayevaae ree 
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re ass, architect, al Wisconsin, 


Gilbert, Cass, NR 
merous | ae and interiors 


"Pectunt eee f Noche areaintae es Sree Nees March 


Ww neil tai 


Pa 


mas peo prize design, Har- 
vard star 





Re ay: Sep caer 
itussell x Garden, 


. L., architect, lead M. A. 
accectets oe y+ pea 


Train "& “Williams, architects for 


— 


AILWAY STATIONS: 
r ¥ O. Ry. Youngstown 
) at New York oly 


ican: oe 


3 D. W., architect, New nd Den- 


E. Wyman build 


pra Eyes ce aaron as sana oghecmber 


rr Rutan re Coatiaige, architects, 


rk 
Revels Hallenbeck, 


— _— pe) (eLOwa-8 atl aso- aerate OEM eE 


T snag Albert, architect, for E. H. 
son, Kansas City, Mo. ime aaa . September 
Cc . 


“Pond & Bond! se for building, oer 
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Luxfer Sidewalk Lights in Re-inforced 


Concrete Setting :: Best for Basement Lighting 







“LUXFER PRISM 4 ge “LUXFER BLANK 
TILE”  gia~ma tt Ee TILE” 
a All Steel Imbedded in 


No Iron Frames Concrete 


No Rusting Watertight and Free from 


CONDENSATION 
4 


GREAT STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 


Note the twisted 
TENSION RODS 
shown tin illustration 

RANSOME SYSTEM 


LUXFER PRISMS IN RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING HAVE NO EQUAL 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS are agreed upon EXCELLENCE of this work. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


160 Fifth Ave. 346 Wabash Ave. Garfield Bldg. Ryan Bldg. New York Life Bldg. 15 Federal St. American Bldg. 
NEW Yono CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY BOSTON BALTIMORE 


























SPECIFY THE MATHIS AIR DIFFUSERS 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINCS 


They give more free area for the air delivery than 
the common style register and prevent draft. 
SPECIAL STYLES of DIFFUSERS for 
delivery of air to right or left and upwards or 
downwards also made. 


il ; THE MA’THIS BROS. CO. 
emer? 4««-« 25th PLACE andSTEWART AVE., - CHICAGO 




















—a cheap man seldom or never does good work—there’s 
logic in saying that cheap hardware cannot be good hard- 
ware. It may look nice when bought (we sometimes 
wonder why its makers don’t produce something Je¢¢er 
| looking for the money) éw#¢ time and the elements will 








Entrance to Office of Works prove its inferiority. 


at Stamford, Conn. 


Time Proves Yale Hardware to be good 
hardware—there’s a depth of finish that lasts. 


A number of Artistic Brochures of interest to 
Architects and Builders will be sent on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


General Offices Branch Office 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 88-90 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Other Local Offices: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA ann SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


are as rich as any in Holland and 
under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing. They are 
attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark- 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 
pamphlets free of Agerts of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for March SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 


Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 


WRITE 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
120 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 





Going to 
by Rail 


Reads like a fairy tale, but is an accomplished 
fact. One of the most interesting and difficult 
feats of railroad engineering was the building 
of a bridge across the waters of Great Salt 
Lake. This is one of the sights for passengers 
on their trip to 


CALIFORNIA 


OVER THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 














3 Good Books for the Architect’s Library 


By FRED T. HODGSON, Architect. 








THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods 
of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief 
concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tab.es, rules and useful 
memoranda and gives full details for estimating. 
Petco, UB aie. Cloth.....ccceses  sooces $1.50 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....$2.00 


THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 
methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. 
Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....... 1.50 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. This 


work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house 
are given, including walls, doors, windows, stairs and all other 
items required to complete a building. 300 pages, 300 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. 











Price; BS Mos GIOth 2. oocccccceccccvescecees $2.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY 
soo —: 





PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 


360 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via 


THE DENVER «xa 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 











“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 
this route in order to make — trip most enjoyable. 

Write for free illustrated literature. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
S. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Strest, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 
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The Greatest Stain in the 
World 


© AUSTRIAN GRAY 


FOR WEATHER-BEATEN EFFECTS 




















L. H. BACON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 











MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 











Samples may be seen at the 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 West Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 
















Or Will be sent direct by 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 103-105-107 Broad St., BOSTON 














TALKING POINTS FOR * 


THE | Engineers 
FOU ph CK mites 








Which Explain Its Emphatic Success Deep or Difficult 
Foundations 
Here area few reasons why you want THE 
Four-TRACK NEws on the reading table in your FOR 
aay Look rae over, bsg sa 06 I Build Brid { 
send for a sample copy and see if you don’t thin in ridges, etc. 
THE Four-TRACK NEws is worth $1.00 a year to ulldings, Ges, etc 
yourself and your family. BY 
Its scope is confined to no geographical section; 
the world is its field. Pneumatic Caissons 
It poor el Concrete Piles 
It's different. Steel and Wood Sheeting 


It is a universal favorite. 





It is always and forever up-to-date. i 
It is a great help to students in history classes. Complete Waterproof Cellar 
There is much in every issue of educational 

value to every reader. Ready for Steel 
It is entertaining to the father and mother as 


well as to the children. ; 
It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable 
articles and superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year, Foreign Countries, 


$7.50, at New-stands 10 Cents a Copy. 
A sample copy and our special terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and two THE 
references to GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, — e 


Room No. 115A, 7 East 42d St., New York. 
35 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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THE 






AS INSTALLED IN THE 
EDIFICIO DE LA MUTUA 
MEXICO CITY, MEX., 
| DELEMOS & CORDES, ARcHTS., 


A SPECIAL BRONZE 
BOX WITH STANDARD 
MAIL CHUTE—“‘ BUZON 
CU TLER’’—BEARING 
SUITABLE MARKS AND 
| INSIGNIA TO MEET MEX- 
| ICAN REQUIREMENTS. 

WHERE THE STAND- 
ARD AUTHORIZED MAIL 
CHUTE EQUIPMENT IS 
DESIRED THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 
SHOULD BE SPECIFIED 
BY NAME. 

DESIGNATE “MODEL 
C” IF THE VERY LATEST 
AND BEST FORM IS DE- 
SIRED. 


INSTALLED IN CONNECTION WITH.THE FREE 
COLLECTION SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOLE 
MAKERS, PATENTEES. 

THE, CUTLER. MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 




















a 














Linen Shoe Thread Sash Cord 
Italian Hemp Sash Cord 
India Hemp Sash Cord 
and Samson Spot Cord 


WE LIKE TO SEND SAMPLES. 





Boston, Mass. 





Samson Cordage Works 








Matte Finish— Expedites — Saves 


If other manufacturers had been suc- 
cessful in furnishing a satisfactory 
article along this line perhaps we would 
not be offering one; our line is big 
enough, but from the many inquiries we 
have had we are taking it for granted 
they have not. Here is a dandy, con- 
tains no wax, is elastic and durable, and 
it dries right, representing a perfectly 
rubbed surface, thus avoiding the ex- 
pense of rubbing down. Seventy-eight 
years in the business tells you a few 
things.. 


Our I. X. L. FINISHES for Walls, Trim and Floors, 
as wellas SPAR COATING, head the list. 


EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago 45 Broadway, New York 














*. 








IN PLAIN 
ENGLISH We guarantee 


in writing over our 
JUST 


official signature the 
THE 


B-E-S-T 
ROOFING TIN 

W A Y EVER MADE. 
YOU «vse ‘Follansbee-Banfield Process’ 
LIKE Roofing Tin, paint with Venetian Red 
and Pure Linseed Oil, solder with Rosin 
IT and we guarantee the tin to wear for not less 





than 15 years or be replaced at our expense.” 


Isn’t This Clear 
Safe and Sure? 


USE - THE - BRAND 


FOLLANSBEE- BANFIELD 
PROCESS. 











MAKERS 


Follansbee Brothers Co. 


Pittsburgh - Louisville - Buffalo. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 











Willson’s Changeable and 
Alphabetical Office and 
Loft Building Directory 


DIRECTORY 


Three of our Directories 
installed in new 
Chicago Federal Building 
RR ES 
Over 800 » use through- 


out the United 
States, Canada and Cuba 


The Tablet anda 
Ticket Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


381-3 Broadway, New York 
87-89 Franklin St. Chicago 


Send for Catalogue 























BRISTOL’S 


Recording Instruments 


For Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity 
should be specified in all up-to- 
date dwellings and buildings. 


Bristol’s Thermometer-Ther- 
mostats show exact temperature 
of a room and give alarm or 
set regulating devices into 
operation if it changes from the 
desired point. 

RECORDING i Every Instrument Guaranteed, 
ores toe | Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition. 
loa Baal Ge BRISTOL COMPANY 

: é Waterbury, Con 
New York Branch, 114 Liberty ‘Street. 
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